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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF Common SCHOOLS, 
Albany, December 31, 1847. 


To THe LEGISLATURE :—The Superintendent of Common 
Schools, in obedience to the requirements of section 1 of ar- 
ticle 1 of title 2 of chapter 15 of part 1 of the Revised Sta- 
tytes, relating to the common schools of the State, respect- 
fully submits the following Anaual Report, which contains: 
an - A statement of the condition of the common schools of 


2. Estimates and accounts of expenditures of the school 
moneys. 

3. Plans for the improvement and management of the 
common school fund, and fur the better organization of the 
common schools, and 

4. Such other matters relating to the office of Superinten- 
dent of Common Ools as it is deemed expedient at this 
time to communicate. 

The fifty-nine ome counties of the State, contained 
on the first day of July last, nine incorporated cities, divid- 
ed into sixty-nine wards, and eight hundred ani fifty-two 
towns. The usual stafistical reports have been received 
from all the county superintendents of common schools, and 
from them it appears that reports in due form were made 
aad filed by the town superintendents of every town in the 
State except Stuyvesant, in the county of Columbia. 

In the last ansual report from this-office, the supcrinien- 
= ae the magne pe oan of the oes aye 

endént an nated those where there 
beealse entire faibure : 

This exposure, it-was hoped, would 
a like otcurrence, when it must have been known that a 
Palpable omission might be attended with the infliction of a 
severe but just penalty; if not on the rintendent himself, 
sac Saemmbe cepeetont, Sack whaee teresis he so mani- 

y neg 

- Phe trustees’ reports are required to be made by the first 
Tuesday of April, and if in default, a forfeiture is ineurred 
by the district of any yartiniotion in the pablic maney to 
be-apportioned for the current year; and the town superin- 
tehdeats are allowed by law nearly four months to 
and transmit their renorts to the office of the clerk of the 
ceunty, a périod: sufficiently | 
officer to a duty i apm few hours labor. 


Tae superin: thas no means of enforcing a compliance 
with the requirements of the law, nor is he authorised to in- | every school district in th eounties, while the delin- 
stilute @ presecution to. recover penalty by the } quencies in many other counties were so few in numberas 
delinquent officer, and under these circumstances has to justify the that. the omission to ort was 

“by a just sense of his official obligations to | more the result of accidental causes than of c neg- 

in aceordance with the provisions of section 3) Bqnnee.ca the pont OF he-aeene 

No. 39 of the laws relating to common schools, the share se seleat and inthe 
Seeeiesiastnnyeeppernatnd intee-tone 6k oeaameneine State, constitute no t branch of the means of in- 
superintendent, and to direct that the same be distributed | struction to themags of our ion, fand will continue 
among the other towns in the county from whieh the re-| to be fostered and encouraged to some extent in the rural 
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quired reports have beenreceived. Although this expedi- 
ent has been adopted with considerable reluctance, the pro- 
priety and justice ofthe act will be clearly apparent, when 
it is known that the loss must be borne by the negligent 
officer, who forfeits the sum thus lost with interest, to be 
recovered by the supervisor of the town. A strict and ri- 
gid accountability of the disbursing officers of the school 
moneys must be maintained and enforced, or defalcations 
will not be detected and prevented. 

1, OF THE CoNDITTION OF THE SCHOOLs.—Absiract A, 
herewith submitted, compiled from the reports made to the 
department by the county superintendents, contains all the 
statistical information embodied in the reports of the town 
superintendents, in reference to the common schools of the 
State; and in respect to the number of school districts, and 
the amount of public moneys received and apportioned for 
the current year. These reports are understood to embrace 
the period of one year, ending on the first day of July, 
1847; but in regard to the remaining statistical information 
given in the reports of the school district trustees, the con- 
dition of the schools is presented to the close of the year 
i 


On the first day of July last, there were, according to 
this abstract, eleven thousand and fifty-two xpeeenes ool 
districts in the State, the school houses of which were sit 
uated in the town or ward reported; eight thousand two 
‘ hundred and forty-one whole districts, and five thousand 
five hundred and sixty-five parts of joint districts. A com- 
parative statement of the three last years, shows the fol- 
lowing results. In 1815 there were 11,018 districts having 
school houses in the town or ward reported; 8,419 whole 
districts, and 5,311 ts of joint districts. In 1846, the 
numbeis were, according to the above designations, 11,808, 
8,327, and 5,348; and in 1847, 11,052, 8,241, and 5,565. From 
this it appears that there are only 34 more school houses 
reported the present year than in 1845, while the number of 
whole districts has decreased during the same period 178, 
and the parts of joint districts increased 254. 

Returns were received from eight thousand one hundred 
and three whole districts, and five thousand four hundred 
parts of districts, showing 138 of the former and 165 of the 
latter from which no reports had been made by the trus- 
tees, presenting the usual number of delinquent or non-re- 
porting districts, compared with previous years. The pen- 
alty for neglecting to make the necessary reports and in the 
form required by law and the spguietions of the - 
ment, is an absolute forfeiture of blic moneys which 
the district, if not delinquent, would be entitled to receive 
from the town superintendent. Where, however, an 
portionment shall not have been made (o aschool district 


quired reports, the superintendent of common schools 18 
authorised to direct an apportionment to be made to such 
district, according to the equitable circumstances of the 
pu gh but this direction Ef net piven oneres _ onion 
the report ~ in the town clerk’s office, 
dohaptienie tere sciciepiont wethioe pisiar avilanas 

on which to base his and mye 
It. — aet of justice to the vi and attentive 
school rs in the counties of Fulton, Kings, Ontario, 
Queens, Richmond, Schoharie, Seneca, and 
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Oswego, me 
Tioga, to state that reports were made by the trustees of 





in consequence of any accidental omission to make the re- ~ 
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districts, until the “* common schools” shall have advanced 
to that grade of excellence to be esteemed the best, and to 
which point there can be no doubt they have been ani still 
are rapidly approaching. The private schools are found to 
be most numerous in the counties having cities a:.d populous 
villages, and will be encouraged and sustained in those lo- 
Calities when nearly discontinued in the country districts. 
The whole number of these schools reported in 1846, 





EE eas ey Sean Ss ere ee 1,731 
The number reported in 1847 was .........++++ 1,704 
Decrease in one year,...... pchnheneasaeta- aes 27 





The decrease since 1845 has been 277. 

The average attendance of pupils at these schools during 
the Jast year, has been only sixteen and a small fraction to 
‘each school; a number (oo inconside:able to authorize a 
belief that'these schools are highly esteemed by the public 

enerally. 
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accuracy of an Official report made under such cireumsetan- 
ces. The practical method adopted by the trustees to as- 
certain the numbers tayght, is not fully known at this of- 
fice. The statute does not call for the number under in- 
struction during each quarier or term of the year during 
which a school may have been kept in the district. The 
trustees are directed by law to procure a bound blank book, 
for the usé of their district ‘‘in which the teachers must 
enter the names of the scholars attending the school and 
the number of days they sha!l have respectively attended,” 
which entries are to “ be verified by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the teachers,’ and ‘‘constitute the lists on which 
rate bills shall be apportioned.” 

These lists cannot be used as the basis of the number 
taught during the year without careful examination; and 
wherever it appears that pupils have attended more than 





| 


One term or quarter of the same year in the same school, 
the trustees must avoid counting such pupil more than once; 
if they do not, but take the teachers’ list of each quarter or 


e whole number of school children bet ween the ages of | term, add them up and set down the aggregate as the 
5 and 16, reported on the 31st of December, 1845, exclu- | number of children taught, it cannot be doubted that 


sive of the city of New York, was,............+ 
The whole number reported on the 31st day of De- 
cember, 1846, excluding the city of New York, 
WAS,. ccerscccecce ee eee ete eeerere eeeee 


625,3% 


SS ais weve 624,843 


Decrease in the numberreporied,....... 


eeerereee 





In the last annual report from this office, the number of 
this description of children reported for the city of New 
York, founded on an estimate made by the undersigned, 
was 78,000. The reports received from the superintendent 
of schools in that city, for the year 1817, state the number 
of children between the school ages to be 75,600. These 
returns show, takinz the census reports of 845 as the basis, 
that the children in Schoharie, between 5 and 16 years of 
age, constituted about one-third of the whole population, 
while the proportion in the city of New York is nearly 
one fifth. 

The Superintendent desires to present the fact, 2s worthy 
of special notice that about half the counties in the State 
have reported a less number of school children, be- 
tween the agesof 5 and /6, for the year |846, than were 
returned in 1845, and a decrease is found in some counties 
where reports were made by the trustecs of every district 
in them. 

The whole number of children in the State, on the 31st day 
of December, 1845, within the ages limited by law, in- 


cluding the city of New York, was,.....+...-+- 703,399 
Whole number reported for the year 18:6, ..... . 700,443 
Showing a decrease in one year of, ...... seccccee ©2956 


Hither the former reports were materially inaccurate on 
this head, or the trustees in their more recent returns have 
failed in the discharge of the'r duty to the people of their 
districts. 

rove there must have been an actual increase in the num- 
Ber of this description of po;-ulation .in the State, during 
the year 1846. The ‘ causes” that have, in the estimation 
ofthe undersigned, tended very strongly to produce inat- 
tention on the ra of the school officers, to the interests 
and welfare of their districts, and the ‘‘ consequences” 
which must flow from their longer continuanc*, will be 
more fully considered and discussed in a subsequent part 
of this report. 

The number of children of all ages, taught some portion 
of the year 1846 in the common schools, which have been 


reported by the trustees, and including those returned from 
the ay of New York, was 748,387. 
And o ool the whole year. 


these 23,211 attended sch 
23 548 do ten and less than 12 mo’s. 


50,454 do S8andlessthan10 do. 
102,493 do G6andilessthan8 do. 
153,513 do 4and lessthan6 do 
196,198 do 2andlessthan4 do. 


. do less than two do. 

The whole number of children reported as having been 
under instruction some portion of the year, exceeils the 
number reported over five and under sixteen years of age, 
47,944. 8 column in the abstract has always been un- 
derstood to express the whole number who have attende:l 
the schools, without reference to the age of the scholar or 
2. of attendance. The trustees are required to state in 

eir annual reports the number of children taught in their 
respective districts during the year, and this item of statis- 
tical information, with others, is brought into the town 
superintendents’ reports, and hence is found in the abstract 
annually communicated to the Legislatare from this de-. 
partment A false réport, made either by the trustees or 
a town superintendent, subjects the parties making it to a 
penalty, and it may be an act of presumption to doubt the 





It is not necessary to enter into any argument to | 





9 | these returns are erroneous to a very considerable extent. 


The blank reports for trustees of joint schoo) districts 
which are annually furnished from this office, are so fram- 
ed as to require the trustees to state specifically, not only 
the number of children between the ages of five and six- 
teen years residing in the portions of the district lying im 
each of the different towns composing it, but also the num- 
ber of children taught belonging to each of such towns 
separately. Ifthe directions thus specifically given are 
strictly followed, and if the town superintendents in trans- 
cribing these returns, Carry into their reports only the chil- 
dren enumerated for and belonging to their (owns respec- 
tively, no material excess of numbers will be reported in 
any year; but if, as has been represented to the Superinten- 
dent, there have been irregularities in making these re- 
turns by the trustees, the town superintendents should have 
promptly called on them to correct their reports. 

In the annual report from this office for the year 1846, 
the aggregate of the number of children attending all the 
schools in the State for the different periods above siated, 
is given at 737,731; and the whole number taught at 736,- 
015; the difference being 1,686. 

But in the report of 1847, the former were 676,529, and 
the latter 742,433; difference 65,94 the other way. It 
should be here remarked, however, that althouch the re- 
turns from the city of New York showed that 73,951 had 
been taught in that city during the year, the attendance 
periodically was notsta’‘ed. This report presents 752,4'6 as 
the aggregate of the periodical attendance, and 748,387 the 
whole number tauzht; difference 4,029. The aggregate of 
the number of children who have attended the district 
schools less than two months; and two, and less than four 
months. and so on, including those who have attended the 
last period of twelve months, should correspond with the 
number contained in the column of ‘children taught dar- 
ing the year.” Every child who has been “taught” in 
the schools, must of course have attended during some of 
the periods named in the abstract. 

In subjecting these reports to the foregoing tests, the ob- 
ject of the undersigne | will be fully attained, if the atten- 
tion of the public and the proper school officers shall be 
directed to this subject, and appropriate means adopted 
hereafter fo render these reporis perfectly accurate. 

Schools have been taught in the city of New York and 
in the county of Kings for such periods as will give an 
average ot eleven months during the past year; in the 
counties of Albany, Queens and Richmond, ten and a half 
months; in the counties of Cayuga, Columbia, Monroe, 
Montgomery, Orleans, Rockland, Suffolk, Ulster and West- 
chester nine months, and inthe remaining counties the 
average number of months varies from six anda half to 
eight and three-fourths, except Hamilton, where the.ave- 
rage is only five months 

he average number of months for the whole State ap- 
pears to be eight. 

The whole number of children taught during the year in 
the city of New York, 81,247, corresponds with the aggre- 
ede the periodical attendance, averaging 461 to each 
school. 

The whole number attending twelve months or the 
school year was i8,548, which gives an average of only 1-6 
to each school, while in the remaining counties the whole 
number who attended the schools siz months and less than 
eight, was 92,454, equal to about eight pupils for each 
schoo} district. 

The law requires that a school sha'] have been kept in & 
district four months in the preceding year by a licensed 
teacher to entitle it to an apportionment of schcol moneys; 
and schools are taught during what are now called winter 
and summer terms, continuing from three to four, and 
sometimes five months each; and it certainly appears sgme- 
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what remarkable that, with ail the advantages our system 
resents, not one-seventh of the children reported between 
ve and sixteen years of age, altend the schools even six 
months. 
The city of New-York, with her admirable system of 
free schools, does not present to us thig unfavorable and 


humiliating picture. In that city one-fourth of all the 
children reported attended school duripg the past year. 
There are other cities in the State where the schools are 
Sree, presenting the same favorable results. 

A child attending school only one or two months in the 
year, derives but little benefit therefrom, and when the 
second year of attendance comes round, the pupil, having 
forgotten all that had been learned previously, commen- 
ces anew the utiwelcome and unpleasant task of learning 
the alphabet, or the rudiments of spelling and reading me- 
chanically but inartificially, each succeeding year finding 
him at nearly the same starting point. Parents complain 
that their children do not learn, and the teacher is blamed; 
the fault does not lay in that direction, but with the pa- 
rents themselves, in withholding their children from 
school, if they have the ability to send them. 

Schools for Colored Children.—Reports have been received 
from only seventeen county superintendents relating to 
these schools. The whole number of children taught in 
them during the year 1846, was 3,846; ‘he amount of pub- 
lic money appropriated to the support of these schools 
was $9,013.25; and the sums paid for teachers’ wages 
therein beyond the public money, were, in the aggregate, 
$2,142.10, making the total expense for tuition $11,150.45. 
The average expense per scholar for tuition is very nearly 

.88. By reference to the last. annual report from this 
Office, it will be seen that although the number of children 
taught in these schools during the year 1846 exceeds that 
for 1845, 1,308, the aggregate expenses have been dimin- 
ished $2 000.35. 

By the provisions of the third section of the act, chapter 
258 of the Laws of 1847, the Legislature appropriated a sum 
not exceeding five thousand dojlars, to be paid from the in- 
come of the United States Deposite Fund, for the support 
of schools for colored children. 

It is proper to remark here the conditions of this appro- 
riation; as it is not believed that any favorable results will 
ollow this beneficent act of legislation, unless the direction 

of these schools and the disbursement of the money, are 
placed in the hands of the school officers of the localities 
where the schools are to be eslablished gnd kepi. The mo- 
ney 18 Girectet to de paid * to the trustees of any incorpo- 
rated village which shall, during one year from the passage 
of the act, support for three months or more a school for 
the exclusive instruction of colored children.” 

The act directs that twelve dollars a month shall be paid 
to defray the expenses of these schools, not exceeding six 
months in any one village, and no money can be paid for 
§€any month during which the average attendance of scho- 
lars shall be less than ten.*’ In order to entitle the trustees 
of a village, in which the school may be established, to 
demand payment at the treasury of this monthly eompensa- 
tion, they must exhibit proof that such school has been 
established and supported for the term of three months at 
least, and that the number of scholars attending such school, 
each month for which compensation is claimed, has not 
been on the average less thanten. It is probable the ac- 
counting officers of the State would require proof in addi- 
tion to this, showing that the parties asking payment of the 
money were the trustees of an incorporated village. 

In the September number of the District School Journal, 
the undersigned published a circular requesting the town 
superintendents of such towns as contained incorporated 
villages, to inform him whether any schools had been es- 
tablished under the said act by the trustees of such villa- 
ges, and if 80, to state when the school was opened, the 
name of the teacher, and whether a white or colored per- 
son had charge of the school, and the average number of 
children attending the same. 

The responses to this circular show that not a single 
school has been established in the towns heard from, under 
this act or in view of the appropriation. One town super- 
tendent reported that there had been a school for colored 
children establishe: in an incorporated village of his town, 
since the 15th of October, 1846, under the supervision of 
the trustees of the district, and in successful operation; and 
after stating he-had conversed with one of the village trus- 
tees in regard to the estabJishment of a school, the town su- 
ent informed undersigned that the village 
rustee *‘ wished to know and requested me to write to you 

tion as to what action is necessary on the part of 
trustees in relation to the establishment of a co- 
lored schoo!, to entitle them to the benefit of the provi- 
sions of the law of 1847.” He also says, ‘a colored school 
is in Operation; what are the trustees to do? They wish 
to make the provision available, believing it will be high- 
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ly advantageous to the colored children,” Without some 
directions or instructions more than are found in the sta- 
tute and from a source deemed authoritative, it is highly 
probable that but very few if any of the village corpora- 
tions will take any steps under the act, to establish or or- 
ganize the contemplated schools; and they could not do so 
with safety, inasmuch as no monthly compensation can be 
paid where the average attendance of scholars should be 
less than ten. . 

The Superintendent is not unmindful of the fact that this 
department is not charged with the supervision or any di- 
rection of the schools intended to be established and sup- 
ported by the provision before referred to; he did, how- 
ever, believe that any information on this head he might 
be able to obtain through the agency of the officers con- 
nected with this department, would be useful in reference 
to future legislation, and of sufficient interest and import- 
ance to justify the effort. 

In the last annual report from (his office, the undersigned 
estimated the number of colored children in the State be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen years, at 11,000, and 
gave the basis on which this estimate was made. Upon 
further reflection, he has no doubt of the accuracy of these 
results. There are more than one hundred and forty incor- 
porated villages in the State, and although the colored po- 
pulation principally reside in our villages, it is believed 
that a sufficient number of colored children will not be 
found in twenty of them, to supply a schoo] with the aver- 
age attendance required by the act. 

The Legislature have, heretofore, not been _unmindful 
of the condition of these children; and by the 15th section 
of the act, chapter 260 of the Laws of i81!!, schools for co- 
lored children may be established in any city or town in 
the Stafe, which must be under the charge of the trustees 
of the district in which they may be established. The §u- 
perintendent respectfully submits that as the act of 1847 
provides fur the establishment of free schools for this class 
of children, the object would be more successfully attain- 
ed by applying the public bounty in aid of the schools al- 
ready established, and which may be hereafter established 
under the provisions of the general school laws of the 
State, than it would be by continuing the appropriation ia 
its present sl: ape. 

Mf the Internal condition of the Schools.—The abstract 
herewith submitted and marked B. has been cumpiled from 
the siatistical reports made by the county superintendents. 
Having observed heretofore, the paucity of those returns, 
and believing this to have been é¢aused by the inability of 
the county superintendents to visit and inspect ail the 
school districts in their respective counties and sections 
twice in each year, blank statistical reports were placed 
in the hands of the town superintendents, before the com- 
mencement of the last winter term, with special direc- 
tions to each’ to take the required statistical information 
in the course Of their visitatorial examinations, and trans- 
mit the results to their respective county superintendents, 
in order that the information thus acquired, might, if ne- 
cessary, be incorporated into the reports made by the lat- 
ter Officers to this department. The undersigned is not 
able to state how far or to what extent this auxiliary aid 
has been made available by the county superintendents. 
Reports of this description have been received at this of- 
fice, from the county superintendents of every county in 
the state, except Allegany, Schoharie, St. Lawrence, and 
Yates, in respect to the condition of winter schools, 

Winter -—Of the whole number of school districts 
in the state, 11,062, it appears that 7,085 were visited during 
the winter terms whole number of ils in attend- 
ance at the time @f stich visitations was 210.1 9. ,The num- 
ber of male tea employed was 5,453; of these 
were under 18 years 6f age; 1,282 between the ages of 18 
and 21; 2,225 between the ages of 2! and 25; 1,141 between 
the ages of 25 and 30; and over 30 vears of age. The 
number of male teachers who had taught in the whole for 
a less period than one year, was 2011; who had taught in 
the whole more than one year, 3,472; who had taught the 
same school less than one year, 3,912; for one year, 489; 
two years, 371; and for three years, 375. The whole num- 
ber of female teachers employed was 2.38'; and of th 
318 were under 18 years of age 7Al between the ages of | 

21; 782 ‘between the ages of 21 amd 25; 395 between 
the ages of 25 and 30; and 1% over 30 years of age. The 
number of females who had fought in the whole, for a less 
period than one year, was 542; who had taught in th 
whole longer than one year, 1,834; the number who hall 
taught the same school. less than one year, was | ; for 
one year, 57); twoy and for three years, 261 





i _— the like in - 
ing statisti¢al information in regard to the terms 
summer schools, jen receive: from all the counties 
in the State bany, Hamilton, O e, Schenecta- 

q’» Schoharie, and Yates, and abstracts of w 


are here- 
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with transmitted and marked C. The whole number of| shown; but the average remains about the same. The 
districts visited during the summer terms, was 8,311 ; and | most gratifying aspect presented, in comparing the results 
the aggregate number of pupils in attendance at the visita-| of the years designate, is the very large increase of pu- 


tions, was 247,833. The number of male teachers then em- 
te was 1,158; of whom 53 were under 18 years of age; 

12 between the ages of 18 and 21; 350 between the ages of 
21 and 25; 281 between 25 and 30; and 785 over 30 years of 
age. The number of males who had taught in the whole 
for a period less than one year, was 203; who had taught 
in the whole more than one year, 969; the number who had 
taught the same school Jess than one year, was 554; for one 
year, 235; two years, 177; and for three years, 247. The 
number of female teachers then employed was 7,724; of 
whom !,651 were under 18 years of age; 2,948 between 18 
and 21; 2,091 between 21 and 25; 750 between 25 and 30; 
and 314 upwards of 30. Females who had taught, in the 
whole, for a period less than one year, 3,303; who had 
ong in the whole, fora period longer than one year, 
4,258; who had taught the same school less than one year, 
5,354; for one year, 1,130; fortwo years, 387; and for three 
years, 317. 

The following statement, compiled from the several ab- 
stracts appended to the annual reports from this office, for 
the years 1846, 1847 and 1848, presents a tabular view of the 
number of districts visited and examined during the winter 
and summer schools; the number of pupils in attendance 
at such schools, at the time of the visitations by the county 
superintendents, and the course and extent of study in 
which the pupils were engaged. 


8,311 
247,833 
27, 425 
45, 110 
113;,692 
95,228 
11,133 
39, 846 
28 697 
3,257 
3,229 
9,251 
1,502 
8, 496 
1,955 
7,061 
100,079 
128 037 


12, 124 
69, 485 


schools. 
235,579 





7,085 
270,119 
15,459 
33, 789 
287 , 169 
16, 197 
62,508 
33,749 
7,242 
1,511 
14, 445 
1,822 
8,182 
5, 301 
43,753 
97,581 
184,521 
11,244 
$7,914 


172,606 
112,682 


schools. 





6,803 
211,747 
21,97 
38,463 
211,152 
90, 636 
82,161 
10,767 
32, 289 
18, 887 
2,052 
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6, 678 
237 
5,421 
654 
20,944 
72,811 
96,661 
723 
66,367 


schools. 
6, 





1847. 


5,756 
227 ,760 
13, 424 
75,510 
13,953 
5) 484 
18, 897 
5, 180 
955 

9, 729 
1,431 
1,353 
30,216 
68,444 
116,474 
9, 785 
75,080 


27, 
137, 


23,274 
5s 





schools. 





6,434 
209 ,802 
19,571 
62, 830 
193,751 
117,075 
69,142 
9,094 
31,217 
4, 406 
1, 706 
906 
5,015 
478 
2,172 
631 
14,357 
77,921 
4,372 
26, 549 


schools. 


eeoceore 





1846. 
5,845 
225,540 
11,376 
51, 627 
221,886 
74,788 
14,161 
49, 741 
14,298 
3,620 
906 
7, 106 
537 
1,395 
2 
20, 601 
4,532 
29,268 


At winter |At summer] At winter |At summer! At winter | At summer 
117,07 


schools. 
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Number of scholars in atteAdance, - 
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wegen do tos 


Number of districts visited, 








The foregoing table shows that the attendance of pupils 
at the ods of visitations, avera at the winter schools 
in 1845, 38 and a ‘fraction, nearly 39 to each district visited ; 
andatthe summer schools 32 a fraction over. In 1 
at the winter schools, 39 and a fraction, nearly 40, and at 
the summer schools 31; and in 1847, at winter visita- 
tions, 39}, snd gt Crewensared acarly 2. 

"The number of districts visited in 1847, appears to have 
been 2,837 more than in either of the two previous years, 


and hence we have a considerably increased attendance: 





- engaged in the more advanced or higher branches of 
| lish instruction; such as the ‘use of globes, &c.,” 
| algebra,” ‘geometry, surveying, &c.,’’ natural philo- 
| sophy,”? ** mental and moral philosophy,” ‘ physiology,” 
: * book-keeping,” and “ chemistry and astronomy.” the ; 
, introduction of these studies into our common schools has 
, been sanctioned by the legislative department of the go- 
| vernment, and is approved by the most distinguished and 
; experience men of our times, enzaged in promoting the 
cause and advancing the interests of public instruction. 
The pupil who may now be seen solving a problem in ge- 
ometry in one of our common schools, will ere long be 
found demonstrating the more difficult problems of politi- 
cal economy, or with keen and animated intellect examin- 
ing and discussing the science of human government in 
= own legisjative halls, or in the congress of the United 
States. 

The undersigned cannot view these comparative results 
in any other light than as presenting the most satisfactory 
evidence not only of the immense importance of our com- 
mon schools, as a great public institution destined to awaken, 
enlighten and direct the mental energies of our country- 
men, but of the excellence of the system itself. 

Examination, supervision, and personal inspection are 
as necessary to stimulate and arouse to action the incipient 
faculties of the young, as food to the sustentation of the hu- 
man frame ; and while we look carefully to our. physical 
wants, and provide such nutriment only as may be suitable 
and pleasant to the taste, we should not be inattentive to 
Other and more important duties; providing proper aliment 
for the mind, and cautiously guarding against any improper 
reception of it. 

Personal examination and inspection by individuals known 
Or believed to possess the requisite knowledge to conduct 
them successfully and intelligently, will prompt the teach- 
er to apply his best faculties to the progress of his pupils, 
and incite his scholars to active diligence in their studies, 
in order to be well prepared to sustain an examination not 
only creditable to themselves but to their school and teach- 
er. The great effort in other states of the union, is now di- 
rected to the development and establishment of plans or 
systems of public instruction; and we have the gratifying 
assurance that our own is held in high esteem, and is be 
lieved to be the best extant. _ exe ad ia 
ble perfection have been attained by engra upon a plan 
originally well devised and carefully prepared, the modifi- 
cations and emendations suggested by experience and ap- 
proved by patriotism. It is peculiar in many respects. Af- 
fording to any and all, without distinction, a just and equal 
participation in the gratuity of the State, conditionally prof- 
fered, any district or town may refuse the boon without 
incurring any other penalty than its loss. A retrograde 
step at this time, when the progress of civilization ealls 
for an onward movement, cannot fail to produce the most 
fearful presages of disastrous results. If we are inclined 
to demolish the present structure, it may be well to count 
the cost of the new erection, and consider well and deli- 
berately its adaptability to our objects and wants. 

Teachers.—There is no class of agents or officers 
connected with otr schools, whose employment and duties 
are more important than the teacher of our common 
schools; and hitherto the profession has been esteemed 
but a little higher than menial by a portion of the commu- 
nity, and by those too who have the deepest interest in 
the establishment of correct principles of government, the 
wide spread prevalence of sound morals, and the mainte- 
nance of “law and order.” As a elass, the teachers are 
worthy of higher consideration; and if the trustees would 
Only employ such as are ‘‘ well qualified in respect to mo- 
ral character, learning and ability,” and town superintend- 
ents would anly jicense those who are in every respect well 
qualified to teach, preserve order in their schools, and of 
sound moral principles, they would command that volun- 
tary respect from the community, and especially the in- 
habitants of their districts, which rightfully belongs to the 
profession. 

The following statement shows the average monthly 
compensation in the whole State paid to teachers during 
the winter and summer terms for the three past years, ex 
clusive of board : 


1845 1847 
W. Term. 8. Term. W. Term. S. Term. W. Term. 8. Term. 
Males, $13 37 $1425 $1416 $1577 $1510 $16 80 
Females,7 00 6 00 T 37 6 02 7 6 31 


The average for the whole year in 1845 for the male 
teachers, was $18.81; in 1846, $15.42, and in 1847, $15.95; 
and for females in 1845, $6.50; in 1846, $6.69; and in 1847, 





$6.99; exhibiting a small but annual increase of wages 
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paid to teachers. The number of teachers under eighteen 
years of age found employed at both visitations was 2,322, 
of whom 1,969 were femaies; and there were 1,943 over 
thirty vears old, of whom !,434 were males. The residue 
of the number were between eighteen and thirty years of 
age. 

eThe opinion has been often expressed in reports from 
this office, that the compensation paid to teachers of our 
common schools was insufficient to secure those perfe-tly 
qualified for the employment, although there is no doubt 
that some. are paid more than their services are worth. 
The advanced and advancing state of instruction in very 
many of our schools, demands a more elevated ‘ standard 
of acquirement” than formerly, and we have the cheering 
assurance that the field of operations for teachers of higher 
attainments is expanding and enlarging throughout the 
State. A school teacher should have a complete knowledge 
of, and be able to teach thoroughly, orthography, reading, 
writing, geography, history, mental arithmetic, written 
arithmetic, English grammar, natural philosophy and 
book-keeping, before a certifica‘e of qualification is grant- 
ed. Other branches of English instruction are pursued in 
many of our common schoois, such as algebra, geometry. 
chemistry, human physiology, intellectual and moral phi- 
losophy, astronomy, science of government, drawing, and 
vocal music, with great success. The standard of qualifi- 
cation should be kept as nearly uniform as practicable, and 
as the circumstances of the districts in the towns require or 
willaliow. The certificate granted by a town superintend- 
ent remains valid one year, unless sooner annulled, and the 
holder of it may be legally employed to teach any school 
in the town where it is granted. If the town superintendent 
grants a certificate to a teacher, having reference to a par- 
ticular school in the town, and not the schools, he may find 
himself compelled, if he discharges his duty faithfully, 
to annul the certificate when he finds the holder of it about 
to be employed in a district where, in consequence of the 
advanced state of instruction, he has not sufficient ‘ learn- 
ing and ability” to teach all the scholars attending the 
ac - The undersigned does not intend to be understood 
as insisting that the same grade of qualification is required 
for all the schools in the State. The town superintendent 
must certify that he believes the candidate “ is well quali- 
fied in respect to moral character, learning and ability, to 
instruct a common school in this (his) town for one year from 
the date hereof.” It is therefore wrong to grant a certifi- 
eate in selgieine to some paertioutaf t¢hool in the town, 
when the er knows or believes the candidate is incom- 
petent to instruct other schools in his town. 

A distinguished educator in our own State expresses him- 
self as follows in regard to the literary qualifications of 
teachers : 

“ The profession of teaching is advancing. The present 
standard of acquirements. demanded of the teacher, excludes 
many who were consiJered quite respectable ten years ago. 
This may well be so, for within that time quite an advance 

been made in the ¢ompensation offered to teachers. It 
is but reasonable that acquirement should keep pace with 
the reward of it. Indeed, the talent and attainment brought 
into the field, nrust al ways be in advance of the rate of com- 
pensation. The people must be first convinced that teach- 
ers are better than they were years ago, and they will be 
ready to reward them. In Massachusetts, according to sta- 
tistics in the possession of the Hon. Horace Mann, secreta- 
ry of the board of education, the compensation of teachers 
within ten years has advanced thirty-three per cent; nor is 
it reasonable to suppose that this advance has been made 
in lent of any improvement among the teachers. 
Their system of supervision has increased in strictness, in 
the same time, in an equal ratio ; and many teachers who 
were entirely incompetent for their places, have thus been 
driven to other employments.”’* 

It is undoubtedly true that the rate of compensation should 
chiefly depend upon the grade of acquirement or qualifica- 
tion. Although the rate of compensation has not advanced 
in this State equal to that in Massachusetts, it has improved 
some in the course of the last ten years, while the standard 
of acquirement and grade of instruction have been much 
elevated within the last six years. 

_Schoot-Houses.—Absiract D., herewith transmitted, exhi- 
bits the number and relative condition of the school-houses 
and their appendages visited during the year 1847. Re- 
ports have been received from the county superintendents 
of all the counties in the State except Yates, and they show 
a lese extended visitation than in 1816. The whole num- 
ber visited during the year ending on the | st day of October 
last, was 9,716, being 191 less than were inspected the pre- 

ing year. Of this number so visited and inspected, 
were of framed wood, 591 were of brick, 617 of 
» and 512 of logs; the number reporied in good re- 


& 
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pair were 3,881, in ordinary repair 3,098, and in bad repair 
2,748. There were 8,562 having only one room, and 1,016 
having more than one room; 3,437 were furnished with 
suitable play grounds for children, and 6,093 were desti- 
tute of such grounds. There were 2,374 furnished with 
single privies, 2,212 with double privies, and 5,042 entire- 
ly destitute of them. The number suitably furnished with 
convenient seats, desks, &c., was 4,770, the number net 
so furnished, 4,862; provided with proper facilities for 
ventilation 3,739, not so provided 5,931. It appears by this 
abstract that all the school houses in the State but 1,336, 
were visited and inspected during the last year; and of 
those so visited, 9,204 are of framed wood, brick and 
stone. 

There are no doubt many districts where a single room 
is quite adequate to all the wants of the school for the 
the purposes of study, but every such building should have 
a recitation room, and the outside entrance should commu- 
nicate with the school] room through an entry. Economy 
in the use of fuel would seem to be a sufficient inducement 
on the part of the districts to adopt this method of con- 
struction. There were 2,748 school houses reported to be 
in bad repair, 4,862 not furnished with suitable and conve- 
nient desks and tables for the scholars, and 5,931 not pro- 
vided with proper facilities of ventilation. The amount 
of money annually raised and collected in the State for 
the building and repairing of school houses, is no doubt 
abundantly adequate amd more than adequate for all the 
objects and purposes to which the money is devoted, if 
economically and judiciously expended ; and no sounil 
reason or good motive is perceived for exposing school 
children to the inclemencies of an old and dilapidated 
school house, the pestilential vapors of an ill ventilated 
room, or the tortures of an uncomfortable and badly con- 
structed seat. If parents would avoid all causes of disease 
and deformity to which their children are sub 4 from 
being compelled to remain for hours each day in such 
houses, they would at once apply themselves to the work 
and have these evils corrected. The Superintendent re- 
spectfully submits that it is oe right and proper to re- 
quire the inhabitants of a school district to provide a com- 
fortable school house as a condition precedent to the an- 
nual apportionment of the school moneys, as it is to 
require that the schools shall be taught by a qualified 
teacher. 

II. ESTIMATES AND ACCOUNTS OF EXPENDITURES C1 
THE ScHooL MonEYs.—Of the Revenue of the School Fund, 
The statement received from the Comptroller’s office show 
the balance in the treasury of the revenue of this fund or 
the 30th day of September, |816, the amount received int 
the treasury during the fiscal year ending September 3C 
(847, and the balance in the treasury on that day with th 
amount paid out during the same period as follows: 


Balance in the treasury Sept. 30, 1846,....... - $105,213 2) 
Amount received into the treasury during the 
year ending Sept. 3, 1847,..... core coecccce 131,554 2 


Amount received forappropriation from income 


of U.S. Deposite Fund for the same period, 165,000 00 


$400,767 48 
Amount paid out of the treasury during the same 
275,820 32 


Same period, ..-.eeeeeeeees ec cccercccee eeees 
Balance revenue in treasury Sept. 30, 1847,.... $124,947 16 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 

It should be remembered that no part of the above balance 
will be called for o: paid out of the treasury until the first 
day of February next; in the mean while it lays unproduc- 
tive for the period of four months; unproductive to the 
fund, but useful to the State when appropriated, to the ge- 
neral purposes of the treasury, 

The annual revenue or interest of this fund paid into the 
treasury for the last five years, amounts to $609,668.33, 
which gives an ausenae of $121,933.66 for each year. The 
capital of the fund has been increased since 1844, Ps 77,598, 12, 
and no losses have occurred since 1842. The annual yaa - 
ments of $110,000 each year during the above period of five 
years, amount to $550,000, and hence there should be now.a 
net balance of revenue in the treasury belonging to this 
fund of $59,668, 33; but the aggreaate of the sums advanced 
from the treasury for the apportionments payable on the 
the first days of February, 1841, 1842 and 1843, exceeds the 
receipts on account of revenue subsequent to the last of the 
above dates, $40,433.04. Ifthe appropriation from the re- 
venues of this fund for the support of common schools 
should not be increased, there will be a balance in the trea- 
sury on the first day of February next of $14,947.16. 


here is appended to this report the table usually referred 
to and published im the annual reports transmitted to the 
Legislature from this department, exhibiting the capital of 
the Common School Fund, as stated in the annual report of 





the Comptroller, from the foundation or cstablishmentso 
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the fund in 1805-6 to 1847 inclusive; also the annual interest 
thereof, the amount annually apportioned for the support of 
schools, the amount received by the trustees of school dis- 
tricts from the hands of the commissioners and town super- 
intendents, and also the amount paid by the inhab.tants of 
school districts on rate bills. 

© By reference to this table, marked G, it will be seen that 
the annual receipis of revenue or interest on the capital of 
the Common School Fund, are not uniform in amount or 
nearly uniform. In 1835 the payments were very large, 
exceeding any that have been made in any one year since 
that time; the receipts afterwards fell off, and in 1841 and 
1842 were reduced er below the average of the 
eight previous years. Since the year 1842, however, the 
receipts of interest have gradually increased, and it is be- 
lieved, will not be subjected to the fluctuations that have 
heretofore been experienced. The present productive 
capital of this fund, if invested at an interest, of 5 per cent- 
would produce an annual revenue of $108,525.72; at53 per 
cent, $119,378.19; and at 6 per cent, $130,230.86. Although 
the bonds for lands and for loans, which now constitute 
about half the present capital of this fund, are fast diminish- 
ing, and the proceeds a-cumulating in the treasury, a safe 
reinvestment upon terms to produce an income equivalent 
to 6 per cent interest, may be made without any difficulty 
in the present, or under the prospective financial condi 
tion of the country. 

Receipts and Expenditures of 1846.—The sums received 
and applied in the year 1846 by the trustees of districts 
and the commissioners in cities for the support of com- 
mon schools, and the purchase of school district libraries, 
with the amounis collected on rate bills, are as follows: 











Annual pa tie Pence J the State,.......... $220,000 00 
Amount raised by boards of supervisors equal 
to the sum appropriated by the State,..... + 220,000 00 
Raised under special statutes applicable to 
articular cities and towns, and received 
rom permanent local funds,...........- »» 156,974 20 
Amount paid on rate biils for teachers’ wa- 
ges, besides the public moneys,............ 462,840 44 
Approp’d by the State to increase libraries, 53,000 00 
Amount raised by boards of supervisors of 
counties for same cbject,...ceesececeseeeee 38,791 29 
$1.152,605 93 
The aggregate amount of sums appr. priated pre 
‘ ’ 
raised by tax and paidon rate bills in 18145, 
Se aE Sere ES SP ae 1,191,697 79 
Deduct receipts and payments of 1846,...... 1,152,605 93 
Decrease in 1816, ..sseccscosceceeessssessers  $3°,091 86 


This «lifference may be un!erstood and explained satis- 
factorily by restating the receipts and payments above 
enumerated, excluding thecity of New York. 

Aggregate amount of the foregoing sums, ex- 

c 


usive of New York,......-.-.+++. sees ees $1,017,808 93 
Aggregate of receipts and paymen‘s in 1845, a 
exclusive of New York, ..eo....seeeeee +s» 1,004,608 36 


Showing an increase in 1846 inthe other coun- 

ties, of..-.. $13,200 57 
The amount reported from the city of New York in 1846, 
as having been received and expended in the payment of 
teachers, was $187,089.44 ; and in 1847, $134,797.00. The 
difference between these two amounts is the exact sum of 
the decrease and increase above stated, with an immaterial 
variation. The sums annually appropriated from the pub- 
lic treasury and required to be raised by the boards of su- 
pervisors by tax upon the several towns in their respective 
counties for school purposes, amount to $550,000. With a 
view then of ascertaining whether the towns have raised 
moneys by voluntary tax as authorised by law, and whe- 
ther the sums apportioned by the town superintendents in 
April, 1846, have been paid to the school district trustees 
and accounted for by them in their reports of that year, 
the following statements are submitted: 
Amount received from all sources by school officers, in- 

cluding only the sum required to be raised in the city of 

New York to equal the apportionment of public mo- 








ROYB, ccrcccccccccccccrcecccccccesscccsevce 19,038 18 
Deduct therefrom receipts from local funds,. 19,558 68 
Total, eee ee CeCe eee eee ere ree eee eee $599,479 50 
Amount apportioned and required to be raised, °550,000, 00 
Excess contributed by voluntary taxation,.. $19,479 50 











The amount received and applied to the payment of teach- 
ers’ wages and for libraries, during the year 1846 as sta- 


ted in the reports of the trustees, shown in abstract A, 
at the close of that year, including New York as above 


NNER Sioa se s'xa sank : sseccceccseces $633,980 60 
Amount apportioned to the above objects in 
April, 1846,......ccccseccees cocscccsccccecs GI2,077-48 


Excess received and exp. nded over appro- 
PPiations, ...isricccccrcccsveces Se eS 
Or, in other words, it appears from these returns that 

during the year 1846, there had been received and expend- 

ed by the trustees, $.0,358.62 mhore than was received from 
all sources and apportioned by the town superintendents, 
for the same year. The trustees have not received and 
expended more than was apportioned, although these re - 
ports would seem to convey such an appearance on their 
face. The town superintendents either do not report all 
the public moneys received by them for school purposes, 
and afterwards, during the year embraced in the trustees’ 
reports, actually pay over what is not so reported, or there 
are balances of the sums apportioned the preceding year, 
which are received, expended and accounted for by the 
trus‘ees, at the close of the year covered by their reports. 
In order to correct this apparent discrepancy between the 
reports of these officers, the department has changed the 
form of the town superintendents’ reports, and these offi- 
cers will be hereafter required to state in their anttual rée- 
turns to the county clerks, in addition to the information 
heretofore given, the whole amount of public moneys paid 
over by them to or on the orders of trustees of sceool dis- 
tricts entitled thereto, and also the balance of the ‘moneys 
apportioned and not paid over, in their hands at the date 
of their respective reports. By comparing the results 
thus obtained one year with another and with the reports 
obtained from the trustees of school districts, it is expect- 
ed a satisfactory solution can be given at this department 
to all apparent differences and discrepancies in the receipt, 
apportionment, and expenditure of the public moneys. 
The difficulty of ascertaining whether any defalcations 
had occurred during the period reported, with the town or 
s~hool district officers enirusted with the disbursement of 
the school funds, on account of the manner in which these 
reports were made, was noticed in the last annual report 
from this office, and the differences for a series of years 
from 844 to 1847 inclusive, stated; and the amount ex- 
pended exceeded ‘the sume apportioned every year refer- 
red to except 18465~" ~~ * Sniad 
The whole amount received on rate bills wager year 


1846, as appears from abstract A, was..-... $462,840 44 
Amount received on same in 1845,........-+- 460,764 78 
Increase 1n 1846, ...+eseeeeees. eccnreecccoees $2,075 66 


Receipts and Apportionments for the year 1847.—The re- 
turns of the expenditure or disbursement of these moneys 
are not received at this office until the close of the year 
1848, anc consequently are not submitted to the Legisla- 
— until the commencement of its session in the year 

49, 

The whole am‘t of public moneys received from all sources 
by the commissioners in cities and town superintendents 
for the year ending July Ist, 1847, was..... $829,802 83 

Apportioned fizst Tuesday of April, 1847, for 
the payment of teachers’ wages, $605,390 11 

For increase of district libraries 
and purchase of school appara- 
SRR Ey shad ibiecsicesccesicss * SD 

———_ £698,289 69 


Balance not appropriated to the above objects, $131,513 14 





Of this unapportioned balance, $125,796 is found in the 
city of New York. 
’ A restatement of these receipts and sogceeeea lea- 
ving out the city of N. York presents the following results: 
Whole amount of public moneys received as above in the 
remaining counties in the State, to July Ist, 
565,642 &3 


559,925 69 
$5,717 14 


In 1846, the amount apportioned in 50 counties, execlud- 
ing those containing incorporated cities, exceeded the 
sums received, ¢5,603.8!, and now there appears to be an 
unapportioned balance in the hands of the school o 
of nearly an equal amount in 58 counties; but on looking 
into the abstracts of the county superintendents, it appears 
that in the city of Albany, $925 was received and not + 

6 


Whole amount. apportioned. for teachers’ wa- 
ges, and for libraries, &c., in April, 1847,.. 





Balance unappropriated to the above objects, 





portioned; in the city of Brooklyn, $2,997.47; and in 
city of Hudson, $287.61; making a total of $4,210.08, thus 
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reducing the above unappropriated balance to $1,507.06. 
‘The Superintendent concedes that the reports of the school 
officers should be perfec'ly accurate, and that the whole 
amount received by them should be shown to have been 
apportioned and appropriated as directed by law, but it 
will not appear strange that, in the additions made by more 
than sixty county superintendents, and in transcribing the 
amounts from several hundied reports made by the town 

rintendentsg, some discrepancies should occur wholly 
unintentional. 

The whole amount received on account of interest on the 
permanent local funds belonging to different towns in the 
Staie, for the year ending July Ist, i847, was ¢2',i03.13. | 
These moneys must be adied to and apportioned with the 
8 set apart for the payment of teachers’ wages, and 
cafinot be legally apportioned as library money. The 
amount apportioned by the commissioners in citics and 
town superintendents for the increase of «istrict libraries 
and the purchase of school apparatus, was $92,899.58. In 
the city of New York, no part of the public school moneys 
is required to be applied to this object, but in the other 
counties, one-fifth ef the whole amount paid from the | 
State treasury, and the equal sums raised by taxation, must | 
be set apart as library money. 

The aggregate amount in the whole State, exclusive of | 
the city of New York, on which the fund set apart for the | 
increase of libraries and the purchase of school apparatus | 
must be estimated, should be stated at $471,632.84; one- | 
fifth of this sum is $94,326.57; and therefore the aggregate | 
apportioned as above stated is $1,426.58 less than it should | 
have been. It is believed the income of these local funds | 
is included with the moneys received and apportioned du- | 
ring the year in which it is paid over to the town super- ' 
intendents, and if not, it is carried forwaid to the follow- 
ing year. 

Although the act chapter 8 of the lawsof 1847, authoris- | 
es that portion of the appropriation from the income of | 
the United States Deposite Fund, commonly designated | 
as ‘‘library money,” to be appropriated to “the increase | 
of district school libraries, or for the payment of teachers’ | 
wages, or for the purchase of maps, globes, or scientific | 
apparatus, in the Dereon of the inhabitants of the seve- 
ral schoo) districts qualified to vote therein,’’. inasmuch as | 
this act is only temporary, and the general school laws | 
of the State are not affected thereby except when there is | 
a direct conflict between this and the provisions of other 
laws, the Library Fun must continue fo be set apart as 
‘library money,” ani is subject to the above disposition 
for the time being, which the qualified voters in the dis- | 
tricts may think proper to make. } 

Estimates of expenditures for the year 1847.—The expen-.| 
ditures for the year !817 in payment of teachers’ wages | 
and for the increase of district school libraries, which are | 
not officially reported to this department until the year | 

1848, may be stated as follows: 
Appropriation of revenue from the Common 

Seoool Fund, distributed February |, 1847. 
Amount distributed from the income of the 

UO. 8. Deposite Fund per act chap. 8 of the 

Laws of 1847 for the support of common 

















$110,000 00 | 


| 
165,000 00 | 


BCHOOIS, 2. cc cccccccccccccccssccces sanaewie 
Amount equal to the above, received by the | 
boards of supervisors without deduction, 275,000 00 
Amount in addition to above raised by volun- ' 
tary taxes in towns, and under special laws | 
Se MUNN. 0 -000e0 oc csegscsetassees eseceeee 279,802 83] 
interest on permanent local funds in towns,.. 21,103 12} 
Amount equal to the sums paid for teachers’ | 
Wag:8 on rate bills in the year !8i6,..... 462,840 00 | 
$1,313,745 96 | 


In the above statement every sum carried out is taken 
from the reports of the town superintendents and schoo! | 
commissioners made to this office the present year. except } 
the sums paid on the rate bills for teachers’ wages, which 
are estimated, and the aggregate result of the foregoing 
exceeds the estimates in the last annual report from this 
Office only $23,272.15. 

The amounts contributed by rate bills for the payment 
of teachers’ wages are gradually reaching the point from 
which they receded in 1842, and would now exceed $500,- 
000 annually, ifthere were not some exceptions in the 
State to this mode of paying school teachers. Free schools 
have been established by law in the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester; in the town of Williams- 
ayy Kings county, and more recently in some villages 
in the State. No moneys were collected on rate bills in 
the year 1846 in either of the above cities or in the town of 
Williamsburgh, and the amounts apportioned for the year 
1847 for teachers’ waxes, were as follows: 





In New York, $138,364.00, in Brooklyn, $15,950.0) ; in 
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Buffalo, $14,514.10; in Rochester, $!1,808.47; and in Wil- 
liamsburgh, $7,899.71. The amount paid on rate bills in 
the city of Albany, was $168.00; apportioned for teachers’ 





| wages, $9,695.60. 


Estimates for the year 1843.—The estimates of the expendi- 
turee for the ensuing year will be only a recapitulation of the 
statement of the expenditures of 1847; with some slight varia- 
tions, and are as follows: 

Annual appropriation of the revenue arising from the Common 

School Fund to be distributed on the first day of February, 





MEU aise tO inca dcsb nae base sacatecd sess sacs, Gene ae 
Amount anaually appropriated from the income of 
the U.S. Depusite Fund and applied to the 
support of common schools, .......-.-.--.-- 165,000 00 
Ambunt annually to be raised by boards of super- 
visors equal to the two above sums without any 
RON ccc pave aisn anes cennesus Keoeseme 275,000 00 
Estimated amount in addition to the above to be 
raised by voluntary taxes in towns and under 
epecial laws in'cities,.....5:........csec<eeo  2600,000-00 
Estimated interest on permanent local funds,.... 21,000 CO 
Estimated amount to be paid on rate billa,....... 464,000 00 
Increased app:opriation from the revenue of the 
I SNORE ENE cic nc sc wnsccncewsasan 10,000 00 
i Ree 
S——o 3 


Statements have been submitted to the Legislature in the an- 
nual reports from this office by incumbents who have preceded 
the te en a showing the amount of capital invested by the 
State for the support of schools, andthe »mount invested by the 
inhabitants of school districts in real estate, school houses. and 
other improvements. 

These stitements, when based upon official information, are 
deemed very important, as they show to the public, and especial- 
ly to the Legislature and people of the State, who have the deep- 
est interest in the success of uur system, the large amount of 
capital dedicated to the noble and patriotic object of education. 

Phe census returns of 1845 afforded to the undersigned an op- 
portunity, in his last annual report, of submitting a revised state- 
ment of the different items constituting the aggregate amount of 
capital so invested. These items need not be here repeated. 
The aggregate amount no doubt at this time exceeds $8,900,- 
000.00. 

The annual expenses of our schools present another interest. 
ing subject of enquiry and examination; and in the last annual 
report from this office, the undersigeed submitted a statement of 
the annual expenses of the schouls under his supervision, based 
in part upon the ascertained expenses tuken from the official re- 
turns in the office and upon carefully revised estimates, where 
more certain information could not be obtained, and he has now 
no doubt of the general accuracy of the results there presented 

Ill. Or rue Capirat or THE ComMON ScHOOL FunND, AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT AND MaNAGEMENT THEREOF.—On the 30th 
day of Septeinber, 1847, the productive capital of the Common 
School Fund of the State, consisted of the following items and 
sums of money : 








Amount of bonds for lands sold, ......-..-. «+«+ $826,149 19 
ss - PING Gckt coed ansdedeoseaue 259,865 33 

“6 balance dne on loan of 1792, ......-. 103,054 15 

“ “ “ \ es 202,693 03 

“ec “sé 6 1840, {ee 8,200 00 

¥ Comptroller’s bond,.... 2... .... eee. 51,645 49 

“ Manhattan Company bank stock,....- 50,000 00 

“ stocks of this Miste, ...<.<5.- ccccwncs 115,500 96 

“ woney in the treusury,.............. 550,406 32 
$2,170,514 47 

The capital of this fund Sept. 30, 1816, was,..... 2,133,942 05 
Increase during the year, ...........--..0------ $36,572 43 
—S 





Pursuant to the 9th article of the Constitution, $25,000 have 
been transferred from the income of the U. S. Deposite Fund to 
the capital of this fund, being the appropriation for the year 1847; 
and Londs belonging to the surplus revenue of the United States 
Deposite Fund amounting to $9,682.53, have also during the 
last fiscal year been sranalonced and added to the capital of the 
Common School Fund, pursuant to the act, ch pter 258 of the 
Laws of 1847, making a total of $34,082.53, from the surplus ine 
come of the Deposite Fund ‘The residue of the above increase 
of capital amounting to $2,489 89, will be found in the statement 
of the increase and diminution of the capital herewith submi 
and marked E. The capital of the Common School Fund has 
been increased during the three last years $177,597.47. 

The table marked G. herewith submitted, contains, as before 
remarked, a statement of this fund at the close of each fiscal 
year since its foundation, to September 30, 1847, and other in- 
ter: sting statistical information. By this table it appears that 
the capital of this fund has sustained losses since its first esta- 
blishment, amounting in the whole to $179,208.90; and that the 
accumulations by transfers frum the surplus revenues of the U. 
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S. Deposite Fund to the close of the fiscal year in 1847, amount 
in the aggregate to $181,510.51, showing that the increase from 
the Deposite Fund has but a little mure than made good the pre- 
vious losses arising from depreciation of lands, failure of banks, 
and other bankruptcies incident to an almost indiscriminate 
mode of investment that has herctofore prevailed. If the policy 
entertained at the time of the passage of the act, chapter 237 of 
the Laws of 1838, had continued to prevail, and the whole ‘ resi- 
due of the income” of the Deposite Fund, as contemplated Ly 
the 10th section of that act, had been added to the capital of the 
Common School Fund instead of being diverted to other objects, 
the productive capital of the fund at this time would have exceed- 
_ ed $2,400,000.00, deducting all the losses it has sustained. 

The following statement shows the objects to which the income 
of the United States Deposite Fund was appropriated by the act 
above referred to. 





For the common schools annually,........2.-.-- $110,000 00 
For the purchase of district libraries,.....-..--. 55,000 00 
To sundry colleges for the term of five years,.... 15,000 00 
To the Literature Fund for the benefit of acade- 

mies, bocce geese cece Po Ce eee ee ae ee 28,000 00 
Aggregate amount of appropriations,.....-...-.- $208,000 00 














The capital ofthe Deposite Fund is $4,014,520.71, which at 
six percent interest will yield an annual income of $240,873.24, 
but the average annual income of this fund has considerably ex- 
ceeded that amount. 

In 1838, the then Superintendent of Common Schools estimat- 
ed that the capital of this fund would amount in 1850 to 3,000,- 
000 00, from the accumulations to be derived from the “residue” 
of the Deposite Fund and other sources; and in 1840 it was es- 
timated, in the annual report from this office, that this capital! 
would exceed $2,250,000.00 in 1845, by contributions from the 
income of the Deposite Fund, and by sales of lands and from 
other sources. Unfortunately the first of these positions cannot 

ly be realized, and most certainly the last has not been. 

n 1845, as appears from the st.tement before referred to, the 

capital was $2,090,632 41, and in 1850, with the annual appro- 

priation of $25,000 pledged bythe Congtitution, it will not excecd 
$2,250,000.00, if it reaches that sum. 

The Supe:intendent is perfectly aware that distinguished indi- 
viduals have entertained and expressed ‘‘ doubts whether this 
capital needs any further provision for its enlargement.” It 
should howeven be remembered that these opinions were express- 
ed at a time when it was believed the ‘‘ residue of the income” of 
the Deposite Fund to be annually added te the School Fund 
would amount to if not ex@eed $50,000.00; and when it was con- 
Silently expected the addition of $10,000 might be made to the 
apportionments of school moneys in every period of five years, +o 
bat the rate of distribution and the increase of children would be 
mearlyequal. Such however has not been the fact, as will appear 
by the following statement: In 1839, after the $165,000.00 from 

income of the Deposite Fund was added to the annua! appro- 
priations, the rate of contribution from the treasury was equal to 
48 cents and a fraction to each child repoited between the ages 
of five and sixteen years; and in 1846 this rate of distribution 
was reduced to about 39 cents, which was equal to a reduction of 
$50,831.19 on the number of children reported in 1839 ; while in 
1899 the sums appropriated from the treasury with the “equal 
amounts” raised by taxation, averaged 97 cents to each school 
child reported ; in 1846 this average was reduced to 78 cents, 
making a difference of 19 cents between these two periods. 

lf we may consider the capital of the United States Deposite 
Fund so far as it contributes to the support of the schools un- 
der existing laws as capital of the School Fund, then the pro- 
ductive capital of the latter fund may be stated as follows: 
Productive capital of the School Fund as above,. $2,170,514 47 
Amount from the U.S. Deposite Fund, which 

would produce the sum of $165,000.00, annually 

appropriated for the support of common schools 

at six per cent interest, ......-....-.......-- 2,750.00 00 

Showing a productive capital of ........ $4,920,514 47 
To this may also be added asum that will produce 

annually $25,000 at the same rite of interest 

whtch is reserved by the Constitution for a spe- 

cial object connected with the financial affairs of 

the sc 416,666 67 


By enw e cece ccc cece once coce cove cece 


Making a total of ......-....-......... $5,337,181 14 

: ———_— 
productive capital, the income of which is pledged by the Con. 
stitution and Jaws of the State to the support of our common 
schools and increase of capital Lelonging to the Common Schoo! 


We should not disregard the instructions of the past, either 
when we have been the principal actors, or where othérs have heen 
concerned ; and although it may be true to some extent that 
when individuals become accustomed to rely upon the appro; ria. 
ions from the public tr2asury to supply their wants or to aid 
hem in their enterprises, their exertions will be graduated to the 
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scale of their necessities, and entire relaxation follows repletion. 
It is equally true and alike worthy of profound contemplation, 
that when a State intends to accomplish a particular object by 
offering inducements to its citizens to co-operate, those induce- 
ments must be sufficient to * stimulate individual enterprise” and 
individual exertions, or it will fail entirely. 


It may be assumed as an indisputable fact that in the whole 
history of our school system from its commencement to the pre- 
sent time, not a single instance has occurred where the schools 
in any district in the State havelanguished in consequence of au 
indifference or want of exertion on the part of the inhabitants, 
growing out uf a too liberal patronage on the part of the State. 
The appropriations from the treasury do not constitute one-sixth 
part of the whole aggregrte amount annually expended: for the 
establishment and support of our schools, and will not for many 
years to come, without a more rapid increase of capital, and nore 
extended appropriations. While on the other hand, many of the 
country districts forfeit the amount of their yearly appropriations; 
owing to the inability of the inhabitants to keep up a schoo! the 
period required by law, or to furnish a school house in which 
the schools can be taught; the situation of these districts being 
such that a consolidation with other adjoining districts would 
give no relief, nor could the children of the inhabitants reaid- 
ing three, four and five miles from the school house, commence 
attendance at the school with any reasonable prospect of con- 
tinuing it a length of time sufficient to make any progress in 
learning. A very considerable majority of the districts of this 
State are not thus situated ; but in alt of them, except in our 
populous tuwns and villages, the first outlay for the purchase 
of a site for the building, the erection of a school house and 
furnishing it with necessary appendages, with the annual char- 
ges for fue! and repairs, constitute a serious item of expense. 
Would the Legislature withhold the present appropriation and 
exact a compliance with the provisions of our existing school 
laws! in such an event it may well be doubted whether one 
half of the present: district organizations would be sustained 
or kept up two years. 

The first report of the board of eduvation of the State of 
Maine to the Legislature has recently been published. In that 
State the avails of the tax on banks constitute the only appropri- 
ation from the public treasury for the support of schools, which 
averaged last year fwclve cents to each scholar; and ‘* the in- 
corporated towns are required by law, in addition to other 
funds available for schoo] purposes, to raise by tax a sum of mo- 
ney not less than forty cents for each inhabitant,” to be expend- 
ed annually for the maintenance of public schools. The modeeof 
assessment is not sach as: would be roved fh thie State;-fbr 
is it deemed the most just and equitable that could be devised. 
This ratio of taxation, in a town of 1872 inhabitants, produces 
the sum of $748.80; but in this State the sum apportioned toa 
town having the same number of inhabitants, with the sum raised 
by tax by the supervisors, amounts to $395 18, and in no event 
can the sums raised by taxation, including that voluntarily raised 
hy towns and appropriated from the public treasury according to 
the present rate of apportionment, exceed $592.77 in any one 
year. The rule of taxation adopted in Maine, if applied in 
this State, would not produce annually a sum equal to the ag- 
gregate of the amount apportioned for teachers’ wages and for 
librariea, in April, 18417, and the amount paid on rate bills in 
1846, by one hundred thousand dollars. But the aggregate attend- 
ance at the schools was only about one half of the whole nomber of 
children reported ; and the average number of months theschools 
Were taught was only about five, while in this State the number of 
children under instruction some portion of the year, exceeded those 
reported between the ages of five and sixteen, and the average 
number of months’ schooling was eight. It would be difficult to 
produce a more striking illustration, !-y contrast, of the excellence 
of our own system, or amore forcible argument favoring a mate- 
rial increase of the capital of our Common Sehoo! Fund, and of 
the annual appropriations therefrom. The diffusion of the public 
moneys in the mode adopted in this State stimulates individua! 
exertions, and each parent feels a strong solicitude to participate 
in the benefits of afund that belongs to him in commun with his 
fellow citizens. 

In our country, and more particularly in our State, the 
government and the people are identical; and to treat 
this great trust fund as the property of the government 
separate from or independent of the constituency, would 
be violating a fundamental maxim of our institutions; 
and the appropriation of the nett income of the fund to 
the -maintenance of our public schools cannot justly be 
viewed in the light of a donation to the people. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that it would not be proper to consi- 
dera direct appropriation from the treasury to such an 
object a gratuity. If it be, then all our laws establishing 
free schools in cities and other localities are wrong in 
principle, and should be repealed. It is believed that an 


increase of the capital of our Common School Fund to an 
amount sufficient to allow a distribution from its annual 





income, in the ratio of one dollar to each of the reported 
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. Transferred from General Fund,. 
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school children in the State would be attended wjth the 


most satisfactory results. This would leave nearly twice 
the amount to be raised by taxation in the towns and 
schoo! districts,enable the patrons ofthe schools to employ 
better qualified and more competent and experienced in- 
structors, and extend the periods of instruction or terms of 
the schools without subjecting themselves to serious and in- 
convenient burthens. Such an amount annually apportioned 
to the districts, would present strong inducements for co- 


operation on tl.e part of the inhabitants, and ensure com-. 


plete success. 

The method in which the accounts relating to the cap- 
ital of this fund is stated in the Comptroller’s office, with 
the increase and diminution thereof, is as follows: 
Amount of the fund Sept. 30, 1846,....... $2,133,943 01 
Increase as stated below,......+..eeeese02 208,224 75 
$2,342,167 76 

171,653 29 


Diminution as stated below, . 





Amount of the fund fept. 30, 1847, .. +» - $2,170,514 47 


we ea 





Increase of the Fund,—Bonds for lards: 
For sales of lands by the Survey- 

or General,......cccccccesss+ $6,238 63 
Transferred from Canal Fund, .. 18,882 53 
769 86 
Transferred from Literature Fund §2 00 
Amount of bonds taken by the Sur- 

veyor General per chap. 148 

Laws of 1846, in lieu of sundry 

bonds cancelled for the relief of 

purchasers of 2d Oneida pur- 

CHOIR, TOR ys sccseewsee 
Bonds transferred from the U. 8. 

Deposite Fund belonging tothe 

surplus revenue of said fund, 

and added to the capital of this 

fund, per chap. 258 Laws of 

i eer rr | 8 

Bonds for loans: 
Amount of loan to Schoharie Co.,....., 
Moneys received into the treasur 

For principal of bonds for lands, $75,684 4 


5,840 99 


2,700 00 


do do ~ loans, 38,776 10 

do do I’n of 1792, 2,178 45 

do ° dol’n of 1808, 5,776 81 

First payment on sales of lands, 3,678 38 

Redemption of lands, .......... 1,389 35 
Appropriation for 1847 from in- 

come of the U.8. Dep. Fund, 25,000 80 


From the General Fund, for loss 
of principal on bonds cancelled 
for relief of purchasers of the 
2d Oneida purchase of 1829.,.. 12,145 29 

$164,628 84 
$208,224 75 
er 








Diminution of the Sund,—Bonds for lands: 
Principal of bonds paid into the 

CFCABUPY, wgeccccccsccccoccces 15,004 46 
Bonds cancelled per chap. 148 

Laws of 1846, for the relief of 

purchasers of the2d Oneida pur- 

chase of 1829, ........00022+. 17,986 28 
Extinction of principal under Sur- 

veyor General’s sales of lands 

for arrears of consideration,... 8,100 2] 
—— $101,770 95 





Bonds for loans: 


Principal of loans paid into the treasury,.. . 38,776 10 
Principal of loan of 1792 paid into treasury, 2,178 45 
do do 1808 do 5,776 81 
Money in the treasu 
Amount loaned to Schoharie Co., $2, 00 


Amount paid for bonds transferred 


from Canal Fund,,........... 18,882 00 
‘Redemption of lands refunded, .. 444 98 
‘Surplus moneys refunded,....... 236° 90 
Erroneous payments refunded, .. 35 24 





 $22.299 12 
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Amount transferred to the Gene- 
ral Fund for bonds received 
fron tirat Tand,. . 2 ..cc ess cc ‘ 

Transferred to Literature Fund, . 


769 86 
R2 00 
$23,150 98 











$171,653 29 


——SS—=—=—SS=——_—— 

The unproductive capital of the fund consists of 358 846 
acres of land, mostly wild, and situated in the northern 
part of the State. These lands are cstimated to be worth 
$179,400. 

Of the improvement and management of the Fund.—On 
the 30th of September, 1841, there were in the treasury. 
of the State $12,302.06, being payments on the principal of 
bonds for lands, and for loans and first payments on sales 
for lands; and the sum of $23,200.96 was invested in tne 
stocks of this State. From that time tothe present, the 
indebtedness of the State to the capital of this fund, has 
increased at the rate of about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year; and on the 30th of September, 1846, the sums 
due from the State for moneys belonging to the capital of 
this fund, were as follows: 


Amount due on Comptroller's bond, .,..... $51,645 49 


Amount due on State Stocks, ....... coccese 115,500 96 
Amount due for moneys previously paid into 

the treasury and appropriated to public 

WOES) 0c cv ceses Dose be swiaweeWewicadessdoces - EIee 





Total on the 30th September, 1846,,. $581,074 91 
—ooooo 
Amount received into the treasury during 

the fiscal year, ending on the 30th Sept., 

1847, for principal on bonds for lands and 

on loans, first payments on sales of lands 

belonging to the fund, and transfers from 

the U.S. Deposite Fund pursuant to the 

Constitution, and the act chap. 258 of the 


Eine OF 1887, .ccccivcoccvcteesicccscoce SRG AW 86 





$717,552 77 


Total amount of both sums,..... ‘ase 
r —oooeeee 


(Concluded in next No.) 








OFFICIAL. 


SECRETARY’s OFFicr, 
Albany, January 21, 1848. : 

The money originally appropriated for Libraries in the 
several districts of the State, has been in many instances 
applied to the payment of teachers’ wages, under the law 
of the 12th of February, authorizing such application. 

A part of the 136th section of the act of December 15, 
1847, is as follows : 

‘* And in every district having the required number of 
volumes in the district library, and the maps, globes, 
black boards and other apparatus aforesaid, the said mo- 
neys, with the approbation of the State Superintendent, 
may be applied to the payment of teacher’s wages.” 

This portion of the public money ought, in the judg- 

ment of the Superintendent, to be applied to the inerease 
| of the libraries, or the purchase of scientific apparatus, 
| and the approbation of the Superintendent, unless in pe- 
| culiar cases, will not be given to a diversion of the fund 
for the payment of teachers’ wages. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 








The following is an accurate copy of a letter of the 
Duke of York. The original is in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State: 

‘GENTLEMEN. I have thought fitt to Send Coll. Don- 
gan to be my Lieutenant Govern: of New York and its de- 
pendencyes, and have directed him to call you a 
as a General] Assembly; that you may Consult and pro- 


and I desire you to give entire Credence to what he shal) 
say to you in my behalfe, who Am Your loving friend, 
* JAMES. 





‘London 2¢ March, 168 2-3.” 


pose all sych matters as shall be for the Publique Good ; 
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DAVID P. PAGE. 





It is with no ordinary feelings of sorrow, that we re- 
cord the death of Davin P. PaGe, the Principal of the 
State Normal School. He died on New Year’s Morning, 
at 7 1-2 o’clock, after a sickness of ten days. He has 
been cut down in the prime of life, and when, if any man 
_ had reason to regard himself as useful, Mr. P. had. In- 
deed we know of no man, who in the short space of three 
— has done so much for the welfare of the young 
as he. 

But it is quite unnecessary to write his eulogy ; the fu- 
ture alone can make known the full measure of his useful- 
ness among us, but we have every day before our eyes 
a speaks his praise more eloquently than words 
ean do it. 


_ We publish several series of resolutions occasioned by 
his death. 


At a meeting of the Albany city Association of Teach- 
ers, held on Saturday evening, January 1, 1848, at the 
Bookstore of E. H. Pease & Co., the following preamble 

_and resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, The Ail-Wise Disposer of events, has, in 
His wisdom, seen fit to remove by death our respected 
friend and fellow laborer in the cause of Education, Da- 
vip P. Page, late Principal of the State Normal School 
in this city, who has for three years past dwelt among us, 
and in various ways been associated with us profession- 
ally, Therefore, 

Resolved, That by this afflictive dispensation, which in 
a season of general festivity, has so suddenly overspread 
this community with gloom, our hearts are filled with 
sorrow at the loss of one, with whom our relations have 
always been of the mo%t pleasant and agreeable nature ; 
and with whom, whatever difference of opinion may have 
existed, our intercourse has always been familiar, cordial 
and friendly. 

Resolved, That in the character of our departed friend, 
were happily blended all the essential qualities of an 
agreeable friend and companion, an efficient and highly 
successful teacher, and an upright and intelligent citizen, 
and a faithful, devoted and humble Christian ; and that in 
his gentle, vet firm demeanor, his urbanity of manner, 
his zeal and industry in the duties of his profession, and 
above all, in the beautiful consistency of his character, he 
has left an example worthy of imitation by all the mem- 
bers of our profession. 

Resolved, That we tender our sympathy to the afilict- 
ed family of the deceased, and invoke the blessing and 
consolation of Him ‘‘ who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” upon his bereaved widow and futherless children, 
in this hour of their adversity. 

Resolved, That we cherish with profound regard the 
memory of our departed friend ; and as a mark of respect 
this Association will attend his fuueral in a body. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published in the 
city papers, and in a) the educational papers in the State ; 
and that the Secretary of the Association furnish the fa- 
mily of the deceased with a copy. 

E. S. ADAMS, President. 

A. T. Barpwin, Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Normal School, held at the School Building. January Ist, 
1848— 

Present—Hon. CuristorHer MorcGan, State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Hon. N. S. R&nrTon, late 
State Superintendent, and Messrs. HAWLEY, BLEECKER 
and CampsBsLt. Mr. Morean in the Chair. 


The decease of Davip Perxins Pacz, Esq., Principal 
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of the State Normal School, having been announced, the 
Hon. N. 8. Benton offered the following resolutions, 
which were seconded by the Hon. Gipron Haw ey, and 
unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That the members of this committee having 
heard with the deepest feelings of sorrow, the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of Davin P. Pace, Esquire, the 
Principal of the State Normal School, and appreciating as 
they do in the highest degree his eminent services as an 
ardent and most devoted friend of Popular Education, and 
as an active, efficient and most successful instructor, sym- 
pathise most deeply with his bereaved family and nume- 
rous friends in this afflictive dispensation of an overruling 
Providence. 

Resolved, That they regard the death of Mr. Pacg asa 
public calamity, aud the loss which the Normal School 
has sustained as almost irreparable. 

Resolved, That the Rev Dr. HuntinatTon, the Pastor 
of the church to which Mr. Pace belonged, be invited to 
preach before the Executive Committee, the Faculty and 
the Pupils of the School, a funeral discourse, on the eve- 
ning of the 9th of January. 

Resolved, That in testimony of respect for the charac- 
ter and services of the deceased, the committee will attead 
his funeral and wear the usual badge of mourning for thir- 
ty days ; and that a copy of these resolutions be transmit- 
ted to Mrs. Page, and published in the several papers of 
the city, and in the District School Journal. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Chairman. 
Wo. H. Camrse tt, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the Faculty and Students of the State 
Normal School, held on the Ist instant, the death of the 
late Principal, Davip Perkins Pace, A. M., was an- 
nounced by Professor Perkins, as follows : 

We have been called together at this time under cir- 
cumstances of the most distressing character. He whom 
we have been accustomed to see in the daily discharge of 
his high duties, as head of this Institution, is mo more. 
Divine Providence has seen fit in his infinite wisdom to call 
him from among us. His ways are right and it becomes 
us to submit with due reverence. In this dispensation, 
we, as teachers and students, have sustained a great loss, 
and believing it to be very proper and consistent with our 
feelings on this occasion, to express in a public munner 
the high respect in which we held our late beloved Prin- 
cipal, we submit t ie following resolutions : 

Whereas, it hata pleased the Great Disposer of Events 
to remove from us our late beloved associate and Princi- 
pal, Davip Perkins Pace, therefore, 

Resolved, That in this deeply afflicting event, our In- 
stitution has suffered an irreparable loss, the cause of Ed- 
ueation is deprived of an able and devoted advocate, soci- 
ety of one of its noblest ornaments, the Christian church 
of a bright and shining light, and his family of a most 
kind and affectionate husband and father. 

Resolved, That we will ever hold in grateful remem- 
brance the eminent ability with which he has presided over 
the affairs of this Institution, showing himself equal to ev- 
ery emergency incident to an untried and difficult station, 
and that, though we now drop a tear over his lifeless re- 
mains, the words of kindness and wisdom he has spoken 
and the spotless example he has left us, shall live in our 
recollections as the surest guide to that eminence he to 
nobly attained. 

Resolved, That in this sudden dispensation we recog- 
nize the voice of Providence as calling upon us to be also 
ready. 

pry That to the family of our deceased friend we 
tender our sympathies in this the hour of their greatest 
affliction. 

Resolved. That in testimony of respect for the charac- 
ter of the deceased we will wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for the remainder of the term. , 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
presented to the afflicted widow, and that the same be 
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published in each of the city papers, and in the District 
School Journal. 
The above resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHILOMATHIAN S0CI- 
ETY, (of the Normal School,) 


IN REFERENCE TO THE DEATH OF MR. PAGE. 


Our beloved teacher and friend, Davin P. PaGe, has 
been taken from us in a manner most sudden and painful. 
Within ten days from the time when he last moved among 
us, full of energy and life, and claiming admiration and 
love from every heart, we looked upon all that was left 
us—his corpse ; the poor remains of that being ouce so 
glorious—the clay which his great soul no longer animat- 
ed, and that clay shrunken and dtsfigured by the touch of 
death. Majestic as was still that form—impressive as 
were those pallid features—we saw no longer—him ; the 
spirit had broken its fetter and sought its home. 

Hard as it is for us to realize this blow, we have no 
ehoice. It seems still an unnatural and terrific dream, 
from which we may awaken ; but convicti n extinguishes 
hope. Never again may he tread these halls, ‘‘the ob- 
served of all observers ;” no more shall we view those lov- 
ed features, beaming with intellect and kinduess ; no more 
listen to the music of that eloquent voice. 

Of his genius and virtues nothing need be said, here, 
where all knew him so well. The history of his life—his 
patient teachings by precept and example ; his devotion 
to the work of elevating his fallen race ; and his death, 
in this great work, may be revealed in that passage from 
his favorite poet, which he so delighted to repeat :—he 
indeed, 

* Allared to brighter worlds, and led the way.’’ 


It seems, however, proper that we make an expression 
of our feelings, in the usual way, to be preserved in this 
association as a memento for our successors, of the pain- 
fal stroke which fell on its early existence :—Therefore, 

Resolved, That the death of David P. Pace is an 
event to be deplored not only by his personal acquaint- 
ance, but by all friends of general education: 

That the remembrrnce of his virtues gives us a bright 
example for imitation; and that the truest tribute of 
affection and respect we can offer his memory will be 
the dissemination of those high and holy principles which 
it was his chief aim to inculcate : 

That, as an Associatien organized with a view to self 
and mutual improvement, which fit us the better for the 
responsible duties we have undertaken to discharge, we 
should be roused by this loss to the cause of Education, to 
redouble our labors in its behalf : 

That this token of sorrow is but a feeble utterance of 
our deep affliction, aud is made as an expression of love 
and reverence for one who was ever to us a kind friend, a 
tender parent, and a self-sacrificing instructor: 

That though this dispensation is most severe, yet in it 
we recognize the hand of our Heavenly Father who “ do- 
eth all things well,” and humbly bow in submission to his 
will. J. F. YOUNG, President. 

E. W. Keves, Secretary. 

We copy from the Teachers’ Advocate the following no- 
‘tice of Mr. Pace, and also the resolutions of the New 
York Teachers’ Institute. 


DEATH OF MR. PAGE. 


All our readers are, doubtless, aware by this time of 
the death of Mr. Pace, the late able Principal of the New 
York State.Normal School. This Institution, over which 


from the beginning he presided with marked abiliiy and 
success, has thus been made to suffer immense, if not ir- 
reparable loss. A judicious and skilful teacher himself, 
and so circumstanced as to give direction to many minds 
destined to the same high vocation, it was his privilege 
to enjoy that best of all rewards to a pure-minded man— 
he constant consciousness of a life spent in real useful. 
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ness. Differing from him, therefore, as honestly we did, 
on several important educational questions, we have, ne- 
vertheless, ever ranked him high in the scale of merit, 
both personal and professional ; and now that he is taken 
for ever from our midst, our regrets, deep and sincere, 
mingle cordially and naturally with those of the many 
who mourn his untimely death. 

Since the above was in type, we have received the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions of the New York Teach- 
ers’ Institute, dated January 4, 1848 : 

Whereas, this Insiltute has just heard of the decease of 
David P. Page, Principal of the State Normal School, 
Albany ; and whereas, the said David P. Page wasa 
friend, a pattern and an ornament of the Teachers’ pro- 
fession,— whose pure character, gentlemanly manners, 
and fraternal concern in the well-being of the whole bre- 
therhood of the profession, fully commend him to our high 
respect: Thorefore, 

Resolved, That while we bear testimony to his charac. 
ter and worth as a Christian and an educator, we would 
mingle our grief with the thousands that will mourn bis 
death. 

Resolved, That we tender our condolence to the widow 
and near relatives, and commend her and them to the 
sympathy of friends, andto the consolations of the Chris- 
tian’s hope and faith. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be signed 
by the President and Secretary, and addressed to the be- 
reaved and respected widow of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble nnd resolutions 
be published. 

Leonarp Haze tine, President. 
Joun H. Fanninc, See. pro tem. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: 

At a meeting of -he Executive Committee of the Nor- 
mal School, held on the 12th instant, Mr. Georce R. 
Perkins, the Professor of Mahhematics, was unanimously 
elected Principal, in the place of D. P. Pace deceased. 
The Argus, in announcing this appointment, remarks : 

‘*This selection was made with entire unanimity by 
the Committee, and is in accordance with the wishes of 
all connected with the institution, whether as pupils or 
teachers. This is a deserved tribute to great personal 
worth and conceded abilities. Mr. Perkins has been fa- 
vorably known throughout the State from the foundation 
of the establishment, for his capacity, fidelity and assidu- 
ity as Professor of Mathematics, and brings to the admi- 
nistration of its affairs, as Principal, talents and acquire- 
ments of a high order, and such as to merit the confidence 
of our community and the people of the State. Under his 
charge the Normal School can scarcely tail to continue to 
sustain its deservedly high character as a school for teach- 
ers.” 





New Jersey is moving in regard to the establishment 
of a Normal School. A Convention of the Friends of Ed- 
ucation was held at Mount Holly on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, and another at the same place on Dec. 2d. We have 
received the report of the committee on business, which 
was presented at the meeting in December. It urges 
strongly the establishment of a Normal School in the State 
of New Jersey. 





Tutrp Monicipatity.—Recorder Suzencau—Fraud. 
—Henry Benn, a member of a company of German volun- 
teers, going to Mexico, appeared before his Honor, yester- 
day, charged by Matthew Gebla, with having obtained a 
rifle, the property of complainant, by false representations 
and threatening to shoot him, when he claimed its resto- 
ration. Remanded. 





He is a wise man who learns from every one, he is pow- 
erful who governs his passions, and he is rich who is con- 





tented. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, BY TWO. 
No. Il. 


The Weascl.—Dr. Johnsons’s definition, and which is 
retained in the fine quarto edition, published in 1818, at 
Philadelphia, by Moses Thomas, is, ‘‘ a small animal that 
eats corn and kills mice.” Loudon, a capital authority, 
impugns this, and says that the weasel is wholly carni- 
vorous. I have been curious to see what succeeding lexi- 
cographers say on this. Webster shoots the pit. He gives 
no definition, (in his quarto,) and briefly remarks : ‘‘ Wee- 
sel, the more proper spelling of weasel.” Richardson ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Weasel, said to be so called from the noise it 
atters.” Booth seems to have studied natural history, and 
makes rats and mice its food. 

Baker, the antiquary, in his Reflections on Learning, 
remarks : ‘‘ Words, like other things, are subject to the 
common fate of vicissitude and change; they are always 
in flux, ebbing and flowing, and have scarce any fixed pe- 
riod : for being governed by custom, which itself depends 
upon one of the most inconstant things in the world,— 
the humor of the people, it is scarce possible it should be 
otherwise. No prince ever gave laws to these. Czsar, 7 
who gave laws to Rome, could give none to its language.” 

Tt is, however, a remarkable fact, to which Baker al- 
Judes in another part of his work, that Bishop Gardiner, 
in the year 1542, published an edict in Latin, touching 
the pronunciation of Greek. I shall give a short extract. 
‘* Whoever you be, that acknowledgest our authority, dare 
not to affix either to Greek or Latin words, sounds differ- 
ent from those now used, lengthen not the sounds of the 
Greek or Latin diphthongs, unless diwresis demands it. 
Not to be prolix, let no man philosophise about sounds, 
but use those employed at present.” The curious may 
see the whole of this strange proclamation in Strype. 


Shall and Will.—‘‘ How soon after the commencement 
of the 17th century, the existing usage was adopted, we 
cannot accurately determine ; but in the ‘Grammatica 
Linguz Anglicane,’ published by Dr. John Wallis, the 
celebrated Sairlian Professor of Geometry at Oxford in 
1653, we find the following passages, which plainly indi- 
cate that the respective meanings of shall and will were 
then fixed; and that the proper application of each was a 
great stumbling block to foreigners in their acquisition of 
the English. We translate those passages, the rather, as 
they point out, in a very concise and perspicuous manner, 
the peculiar meaning of each auxiliary, according to the 
person in which it is used.? Shall and will indicate the 
future, as, ‘it shall burn; it will burn.’ But as it is ex- 
tremely difficult for foreigners to know when the former 
or the latter ought to be used, (for we do not promiscu- 
ously say, shall and will,) and as I am not acquainted 
with any former rules for their application, I have deemed 
it proper to subjoin the following; whoever observes them, 
will commit no blunders on this point. In the first person 
singular and plural, shali simply foretells; will, as it 
were, promises or threatens. But in the second and third 
persons plural, shall is the language of promise or threat- 
ening; will, simply of foretelling.”—Edinburgh Review, 
vol. 47, 

The reviewer insists that both of these words signify, 
necessity or moral obligation and volition. ‘‘ The etymo- 
logieal meaning of shall, implies duty or obligation, and 
this it retains in the second and third persons, but it loses 
it in the first person, where it simply and exclusively in- 
dicates futurity or merely predicts. The etymological 
meaning of will, again, is lost, when it merely indicates 
fnturity in the second and third persons, but is regained, 
with somewhat additional force, in the first person, when 
it commonly signifies not merely volition, but determina- 
tion. The truth is, that the English language is destitute 
of a mode of expressing simple futurity, either by termi- 
uation or by auxiliary verbs—such as is expressed, in the 





former manner, by those European languages, which are 
more immediately derived from the Latin; and in the latter 
manner, by those of a purer Teutonic origin than ours. 
Thus the Germans confine their auxiliary verb, wollan, to 
the expression of inclination, desire, wish, &e., and so/- 
lan, to the expression of sincerity, duty, and they use the 
auxiliary verb, wordan, when simple futurity is to be ex- 
pressed.” 

Lilly’s Grammar.—‘‘ In our times, the common Gram- 
mar that goes under the name of Mr. Lilly, was done by 
some of the most considerable men of the age; the Eng- 
lish rudiments by Dr. Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, with 
with a preface to the first editions, directing its use by no 
less man than Cardinal Wolsey; the most rational part, 
the Syntax, was written or corrected by Erasmus, and the 
other parts by other hands ; so that, though Mr. Lilly 
now bears the name, which, while living, he always mo- 
destly refused, yet it was carried on by the joint endeavors 
of several learned men, and he perhaps had not the largest 
share in that work.—Baker’s Reflections. 


Dr. Parr and Charles James Fox.—The Editor of Bel- 


lendenus, in his preface, makes the following remarks. 


concerning the style and oratory of Mr. Fox : 

‘‘T have seen many orators discomposed and distracted, 
from their extreme solicitude in the choice of words. But 
the mind of Mr. Fox is so continually exercised in the 
contemplation of various subjects, that the expressions 
most appropriate to each, seem to present themselves al- 
most spontaneously. He well knows that there is no word 
without its own peculiar force and propriety, so that ma- 
ny, which, abstractedly considered, may seem mean and 
vulgar, acquire from his application of them, consequence 
and beauty.” 

Again he says, ‘‘ Mr. Fox possesses one admirable dis- 
tinction, he is never known to violate the purity of the 
English idiom. Many, who, in their attempts to shine 
introduce foreigd expressions, and, (disdeining the anaf. 
fected language of simplicity, acquire a strange and offen- 
sive dialect,) are overpowered by his raillery, conveyed ia 
the chaste terms of his own language. He well knows 
that the oratory which is obscure, cannot be admired ; he 
knows also, that those expressions which convey most 
information, have always most dignity and frequently most 
beauty.” 

Again: ‘‘ His introductory skirmishes, if we may so 
term them, are so contrived—not for insulting parade, in 
imitation of the Samnites, who did not use in battle, the 
spears which they brandished before, but so as to be of the 
greatest advantage to his purpose, when he appears more 
particularly anxious after victory.” 

Dr. Pusey.—The style of this celebrated man is occa- 
sionally labored and confused. But he has published one 
sentence, the beauty of which all will acknowledge, much 
as they may differ with him, as to the truth of the opinien 
involved. He is speaking of the doctrine of non-resistanee 
to established authority. Hear, ye levellers up and level- 
lers down, what he seys of it: ‘‘It is only the particular 
application of a general principle; In religion, it is faith; 
under misfortune, resignation; under trial, it is patient 
waiting to the end ; amid provocation, it is gentleness ; 
‘amid affronts, meekness; amid injuries, it is endurance ; 
towards enemies, non-requital ; towards railing, it is ‘not 
answering again ;’ towards parents, it is filial obedience ; 
to superiors, respect ; to authorities unquestioning submis- 
sion; towards civil goverment, it is obedience upon princi- 
ple, not only when it costs nothing, (as obedience to it or- 
dinarily does not, and so can hardly be cailed the fulfilment 
of a duty) but when it costs something.” 


Mrs. Hutchinson.—This respectable person, (to use a 
pert, but fashionable modern English term,) says of Rich- 
ard Cromwell, ‘‘ He was a peasant in his nature, yet gen- 
tle and virtuous, but became not greatness.” 
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Col. Young.—The other day, a speaker in the Senate 
remarked that some kind of property was improperly pri- 
zed. Col. Young replied, that he wished the Senator to 
speak correctly. ‘‘ A gentleman prizes his wife, but ap- 
praises his horse.”—(Communicated.) 


English Version of the French Republican Calendar. 


Vindemaire, Germinal, 
Brumaire, Floreal, 
Frimaire, Priareal, 
Nivose, Messidor , 
Pluviose, Fructidor, 
Ventose, Fervidor 


Spring—Showery, flowery, lowery. 
Summer—Hoppy, croppy, poppy. 
Antumn—Wheezy. freezy, sneezy. 
Winter—Slippy, drippy, nippy. 


Epigram by Aaron Hill.— (Written long ago, and not 
now applicable.) 
Whig and Tory, scratch and bite, 
Just as hungry dogs we see ; 
Toss a bone ’twixt two, they fight ; 
Throw a couple, they agree. 


Richard Dawes.—This great Greek critic was master 


of the Free Grammar School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, | 


and he had frequent altercations with the corporation. In 
revenge, whenever the Greek werd for ass occurred in 
the exercises of his school, he made the boys translate it 
alderman. This practice became so common, that boys 
otherwise well instructed, fell into it by habit.—Biogra- 
phia Britannica. 

Beautiful Figure, by Sheridan.—‘' Faded ideas float 
in the fancy, like forgotten dreams, and imagination, in 
its fullest enjoyments, becomes suspicious of its offspring, 
end doubts whether it has created or adopted.” (Preface 
to the Hetress, by Gen. Burgoyne.) aS there evor a 
finer apology for plagiarism than this? 


——_—_ — 








For the District School Journal. 
ON THE DEATH OF DAVID P. PAGE. 
BY B. BR. STETSON. 
Harp! swell thy tones of sadness, 
Nor let one note of gladness 
Be mingled in thy strains ; 
Humanity must mourn him, 
For death from us hath torn him— 
No heart from grief retrajus. 


Great good to man was flowing, 
Beyond our thought or knowing; 
By deed of head and heart; 
But oh! his tongue, that ever 
Dropped wisdom, now will never 
Teach more the teacher’s art. 


Harps of the angels—gladness ° 
Let not one note of sadness 

Be heard upon your strings ; 
An angel form hath entered 

And joyfully he sings ; — 


** My labor I have finished ;— 
By grace have I diminished 
The sum of human woe ; 
Right principles implanted 
Urged forward’ the uhdaunted, 
The work shall onward go; 


‘“* Till knowledge, like an ocean, 
Shall quell each wrong emotion, 
And banish sin and pain;— 
My God will shield my dear ones; 
Hg will proteet my near ones, 
And we shall -meot again.” 








And now, though dead, he speaketh ;—- 
Ris principles, who seeketh, 

True nobleness shall find, 
More nearly they who knew him, 
More reverentiy view him, 

The great in heart and mind 


Syracuse, Jan. 2d, 1343. 


For the District School Journai. 
CHRISTMAS. 
TO A DAUGHTER ABSENT AT SCIt00n., 


Though mighty rivers twixt us flow, 

And mountains rise with eups of snow, 

Yet o’er them all these lines shall go 
Wishmg a merry Christas 


Christmas—that name of joy sincere, 

Sweetly it falls upon the ear, 

Calling our sons and daughters here 
To visit us at Christmas. 


True—memory some tears will sled 

For them—the loved and bonored dead, 

Whose presence used such charms to shed 
Oa many a long past Christmas. 


True—we who stil! are lingering here, 
Are growing older every year, 
And cannot long partake the cheer 

With which we welcome Christmas 


True, she the ob’ect of our love, 

The ~— —— of Maple Grove, 

This year an absentee must prove, 
And cannot share our Christmas. 





But we will hope another time 

Ere Christmas rings his merry chime, 

That she to whom is seut this rhyme, 
Wit be at home on Christmas 


And may the troop of girls and boys,§ 

‘Who cluster round with gleesome noise, 

Remember midst their youthfal joys, 
The holy troths of Christmas— 


Truths as eternal as God’s throne 
Teaching Salvation through his Son— 
Nay we embrace them every one ; 
Theu Heaven shall outweigh Chiistmas, 
{N. W. Cc 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 








WesstTer’s Dicttonary.—We would call the attention 
of our readers to*the new and revised edition of Dr. Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, which has been published by G. & C. 
Merriam, of Springfield, Mass. 

It is just twenty years since Dr. Webster published the 
first edition of his dictionary, having spent in the prepara- 
tion of it more than thirty years of his life. All, who 
were capable of appreciating the work, at once conceded, 
that in regard to the etymology and definition of words, 
it was far superior to any dictionary of the English lan- 
guage that had been published. But the opinions of the 
learned were much divided, as to Dr. Webster’s innova- 
tions upon the spelling of words. By some he was com- 
mended, but he was censured and even ridiculed by oth- 
ers. Perhaps the general opinion now is, that in refer- 
ence to the orthography of our language, Dr. W. went 
quite too far. In the present edition, however, this fault 
is corrected, the old spelling is in many: cases restored, 
and we think that the orthography now given us in this 
edition will be approved and ought tobe adopted. Profes- 
sor Goodrich and his able coadjutors have exercised great 
caution in reference to this vexed question. In regard to 


some words, we think, they have even been too cautious. 
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For example, we can see no reason why programme 
should be spelled differently from diagram or anagram. 

A distinguished gentleman, writing concerning tiis dic- 
tionary, makes the following judicious remarks, with 
which we concur. 

‘*The peculiarities of Dr. Webster, in reference to or- 
thography, were such, as to throw a multitude of embar- 
rassments in his way, and to impede the progress of his 
work to public favor. The difficulty was, that few could 
appreciate the extent and accuracy of his attainments in 
this regard. Hence much prejudice has always existed 
against the work as it originally appeared. This, after 
al], is the least portion of the Dictionary. Definition and 
etymology are the real bone and sinew. But in this re- 
vised edition the judicious editors have adapted the work 
to what they believed to be the intelligent sentiment and 
decision of the public. And they have accordingly de- 
parted very considesgably from the origina] views of Dr. 
Webster, and have abandoned his peculiarities very large- 
ly. As far as we have examined—and that has been with 
some care—we believe that the editors will be fully sus- 
tained both in their retrenchments and modifications, and 
in what they have retained. For the comparatively few 
changes in orthography, adopted in this revision, such 
reasons are assigned or are obvious, as will commend them 
at once to a sound judgment and just discrimination.” 

We shall have much te say upon this subject in our fu- 
ture numbers, and shall now only add, that while this 
Dictionary is the most cc: .ete work of the kind that any 
nation can boast of, it is also one of the cheapest books 
ever printed in this country. Every teacher who can af. 
ford to buy it, should: own it, and it should lie upon the 
teacher’s desk in every academy and district schoo}. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by E. H. Pease & Co. 
82 State-street, Albany. 

CHAMBERS’ MisceLiany, No. 10, is published. Among 
other interesting articles, it contains a life of Washington, 
which is worth the price of the number. 





GS Upon the ma of April we shall i issue the first num. 
ber of a new volume of the Journal. We give this timely 
notice, that all persons who wish to receive the Journal 
may comply with our rule and send their subscriptions in 
advance. The name of every person neglecting to do 
80, will be stricken from the list of subscribers, and his 
paper be discontinued. Subscribers who wish to continue 
their subscriptions, can do so, by forwarding their names to 
John R. Humphrey, Albany, or to either of the following: 


Agents for the District School Journal. 
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A. H. Thompson, Sandlake. 

James L. Fay, Earlville. 

A. R. McCord, Freedom Corners. 
Daniel Richards, Orangeville. 

W. D. Huntley, Hamburg. 
.M. G. McKoon, Croton. 

8. J. Ferguson, East Davenport. 
_ Rev. J. Mattocks, Keeseville. 

G. Denison, Stillwater. 

8S. Sylvester, Copenhagen. 

W. Putnam, Sinclairville. 

Jos. H: Hopkins, North Bloomfield. 
Anthouy Butler, Richmond Valley. 
Charles H. Oliver, Monsey. 

E. D. Bacon, Albion. 

Rev. Thomas C. Strong, Rosendale. 

Rev. James Demarest, Naponock, 
James H. Ward, Versailles. 
Daniel Aruold, Manchester. 

Hiram Velzy, Peoria. 

Seth Pettibone, Covington. 

George W. Peck, Mechanicsville. 

Hall & Dickson, Syracuse. 

Jokn B. Park, Oswego. 
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OF THE STATE 


. WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. NORMAL CHART 


Price £6. . 
THE EN'ItE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


'G. & C. MERRIAM, 
£PR NGFIELD, Mass. 

Have just ‘published a new edition of the entire work, unabridged, 
with extensive additions, Tables cf Geographical, Classical, 
aud Scripture Proper Names, with their pronun- 
ciation—in 1 vol. Crown Quarto, 





‘* Webster's American Dictionary may now be recommended, with- 
out reserve or qualification, asthe best extant.’’—[President Olin, of 
the Wesleyan University, Dec. 1847. 

‘* We venture to say that there is no Dictionary in the English lan- 
guage which combines so many advantages, with such economy of 
price, beauty of execution, compactness and clearness, as this QuaRTO 
edition of Webster.”,>—[N Y. Observer, Dec. 4, 1847. 

“ We rejoice that the public award is strongly ratifying our long- 
Cherished conviction that Noah Webster was decidedly the best Lexi- 
cographer who has treated of the English language. * * * 
Empbhatically Tue Dictionary of our language.—(N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 
7, 1347. 





“It seems to me, in most respects, to come as near the conception 
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Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 

This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE, Principal 
of the New-York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily use 
in their schools. Mr. Page has been iong known to the public as am 
experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no department have 
his efforts been crowned with greater success than in that of Elocu- 
tion. The Chart embodies the results of many years’ experience and 
attention to the subject, and it is confidently expected that it will soon 
become to be regarded as the Standard, on the matters of which R 
teaches, in all our schools. No work of so great importance, has pro- 
bably ever been before the public, that has in so short a time been re- 
ceived with so many marked tokens of favor from Teachers of the 
highest distinction. Though there are other Charts before the public, 
of merit, yet it is believed that the Normal Chart, by the peculiar ex- 
cellence of its analysis, definitions, directions, and general arrange- 
ment, will commend itself to the attention of all who have in view 
the best interests of their schools. The Chart is got up in superior 
style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, mounted on_ rollers, cloth backs, 
and portions of it are distinctly legible at the distance of fifty feet 
Price Two Dollars, 

The Chart can be obtained of A. S. Barnes & Co.. and Huntington 
& Savage, New-York city; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mass.. 


. H. Pease, Albany; bg | & pom eg 
of what the perfect lexicography of our language requires, as could | S. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira; D. 


reasonably be expected.’’—[Rev. Dr. Babcock, late President of Wa- 
terville College. 

* As full and faithful a representation of the English language, both 
written and spoken, as can be brought within the compass of a single | 
volume in our day. 

‘© No femily can afford to do without it. Every scholar will have 
itand use it. It will circulate as widely as the English language is | 
spoken,’ —[Professor Tyler, of Amherst College. 

“ The highest standard of authority, with the learned of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States —[N. Y Journal of Commerce. 

“ Tn its admirable definitions, its accurate plulology, its copiousness, 
— sense, and compl: teness, it is fast receiving the judgment of the 
earned world, that it has no equal.’’—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

© A mine of philological research aud erud:tion.’’—[N. Y. Evening 

‘ost 


“ —— Will always hold the highest rank in this country, and even- 
tually, we suspect, every where.”’—[N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

** There is no Dictionary but this of Webster’s that can be adopted 
as a standard.” —[ Boston Courier, 

* This’is the complete Webster—and perhaps the only coinplete Dic- 
tionary of the English language.—[VPhil U. States Gazette. 

* One of the must important contributions ever made to a sound 
American literature—the most complete work of the kind that any na- 
tion can boast of. Dr. Webster was wonderfully happy in the use of 
language. fic definitions are models of condensation aut purity. In 
regard to pronunciation, we fee! perfectly satisfied, that this revision 
ap that subject on a :ruer ground jhan any other work of the kind 

he system of pronouncing conforms ‘to a pure and mun'y taste, adapt 
ed to the character of the language, and is far removed from all affec- 
tation and mere fashion.””-—[Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun. 

“Tne nearest approximation to a complete and perfect English 
Lexicon that has ever yet appeared.’’—{Boston Christian Reflector. 

“No other Dictionary of the English language has claims to nval 
this standard work of Webster.—[st. Louis New Era. 

“If any student or scholar, or any One who has aught to do with 
the language more than to grumtor gabble in it. can manage, after 
having once seen this Dictionary, to live without it, his power of ab- 
staining from the necessaries of life, will exceed our capabilities of 
comprchension ”— [Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

* The public approbation, with a singular unanimity, has conceded 
to it the praise of unrivalled excellence in the superiority of its defini- 
tions. bed It ought, hereafter, never to be said, because 
it ean no longer be said with truth, that Webster’s pronunciation, as 
exhibited in this edition, differs from that of the best English authori- 
ties,— * = The American who cherishes the honor of 
the literature of his country, may-with good reason be proud of this 
Dictionary, and regard with ardent enthusiasm every effort to give it 
additional value and a more extended circulation ?»—[Literary World 

“ But our purpose is not now to review a work go weil known as 
Dr. Webster's Dictionary, but simply to recommend the present edi- 
tion of it, with its copious additions to the text, as a highly valuable 
publication. Great labor has been bestowed upon it, and all the al- 
lerations and articles that have been added, so far as we have noticed 
them, are great improvements. We hope that it will obtain a wide 
and profitable circulation ’—[North American Review. 


Published b G. & C. MER } 
And for sale by a!l the Soceatiors. anes. 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


The subscriber takes this method of apprising Trustees of Schools 
and the friends of Education generally, that he has at great pains and 
expense, completed a new series of his Outline Maps, which have 
been pronounced superior as it regards accuracy, durability and finish, 
to any thing of the kind ever published in the United States, 

The series is complete in six maps, viz : 

1. The Wor! 4. Europe. 

2. North America. 5. Asia. 

3. The United States. f 6 South America and Africa. 
' The price is invariably $25. Single setts may be carefully put up 
and sent to any part of the State. 

Orders may be addressed to the General Agents; MYERS & WYN- 
KOOP, Syracuse, SAM’L HAMILTON, hester, JOHN PER- 








KINS, Utica, or to 
July, 1847—1y. ©. PELTON, Philadelphia. 


D. Spencer & Co., Ithaca; J. C. Derby & Co, Auburn; Bennet, 
Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracy, Utica; M.C. Younglove, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan; and of Booksellers ge- 
nerally. Agents who wish to purchase the Chart, — on liberal 
terms, by HALL & DICKSON, 
July, 1847. Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
FROM S. S. RANDALL. 
Secretary's OrFIce, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, Jan 25, 1846. 
Mr. L. W. Hatt, Dear Sir:—I have examined the ‘‘ Norma! Chart 
of the Elementary Sounds of the English Language, arranged and 
prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the state Normal School,” 
and have no hesitation in cordially recommending its introduction into 
our District Schools. It may wherever deemed advivable be procured 
under the authority conferred by the latter clause of the 16th section 
of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the “Scientific Apparatus for the 
use of Schools,’’ under the conditions specified in that section. 
Yours respectfully, 
8.8. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools, 
FROM J. A. ALLEN 
Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 
Syracuse, March 4, 1846, 
Mr. Hatu—Dear Sir: I have examined wii) pleasure the Norraw 
Chart, and am satiefied that it is superior to any thing of the kind with 
which I am acquainted. 
I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to the 
attention of Teachers_every where. 
Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 





ALL CANDIDATES 
FOR ADMISSION INTO THE 
MILITARY ACADEMY OF THE UNITED STATIS, 
ARE CAREFULLY INSTRUCTED IN 


DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ARITHNETIC. 





Recommendation from the Professors of the Mathematical Depa 
ment of that Institution: 


**In the distinctness with which the various definitions are given— 


‘the clear and strictly mathematical demonstration of the rules—<he 


convenient form and well-chosen matter of the tables,'as well as im 
the complete and much-desired application of all to the business of the 
country, the ‘ University Arithmetic’ of Prof. Dav ies is superior to an 

other work of the kind with which we are acquainted. These, wii 

the many other improvements introduce’! by the admirable scientifie 
arrangement and treatment of the whole sulject, and in particular 
those of the genera ization of the four ground rules, so as to inelude 
‘ simple and denominate’ numbers under the same head, and the very 
plain demonstration of the rule for the division of fractions, both of 
which are, to us, original, make the work an invaluable one to teach 
ers and students who are desirous to teach or study arithmetic as a 


science as well as an art.’’ 
(Signed) D H: MAHAN, Prof. Engineering. 
W. H.C. BARTLETT, f. Nat. Pll 
° A. E. CHURCH, Prof. Mathematics. 
United States Military Academy, Jan. 18, 1847.” 


_ The following comprises Davies’ Elementary Series of Matheme 
tics :— 
Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic; 

Davies’ School Arithmetic ; (Key separate.) 

Davies’ University Arithmetic ; 

Davies’ Elementary Algebra; (Key separate.) 

Davies’ Elementary Geometry ; 

Davies’ Practical Geometry and Mensuration. 


Published by A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
& Si John. st. New-York, 
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VALUABLE WORKS 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK, 


DRAPER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
With 400 Illustrations. 12mo.sheep. 75 cts. 

“Its range of subject is very comprehensive, the style simple and 
lueid, and illustrations very abundant. Of Dr. Draper’s Text Book of 
Chemistry, four editions have been suld in less than a year and we 
iT no reason to doubt that this work will be equally successful.’’— 

ribune. 

“Tt seems to us in many important respects by far the best book 
upon the subject now before the public.”’—[N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


DRAPER’S TEXT-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY. 
With 300 Illustrations. 4th edition. 12mo. sheep. 75c. 


HACKLEY’S GEOMETRY. 


Numerous Illustrations. 12mo. sheep. 75 cents. 


«The most complete and comprehensive work upon purely elemen- 
tary Geometry to be found in the English language. The book con- 
tains all the most recent improvements derivable from foreign sour- 
ces, with many things quite new.’’—[N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


HACKLEY’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 
Svo.sheep. $1 50. 


HACKLEY’S SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
8vo. muslin. 75 cents. 


This work contains, with slight modifications, the same matter as 
the first part, ending with the problems in quadratic equations of the 
author’s larger treatise. 


MORSE’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

For the use of Schools. [lusirated by more than 50 Cerographic 
Maps, and numerous e vings on Wood. A new-and thoroughly 
revised edition, corrected up to the present time. 4to., half bound. 
5 cents. 

“This popular school geography, entirely original in its plan, is ex- 
tremely beautiful in its pictorial embellishments, lucid rnd simple in 
its adaptation to the purposes of popular instruction, as well as by far 
the cheapest of all works of the kind ever produced. Since its publi- 
cation about 150,000 copies have been sold.”’ 


MORSE’S AMERICAN ATLAS. 
Comprising 46 Cerographic Maps in colors. Folio, half bound. $2.75 


BOYD’S ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Prepared for literary <aaiadaea.nat general use. 12mo. muslin. 
e : 


“Phere is a peculiarity in the plan of this work which discovers 
great skill and ability. The compiler has first laid ont the compre- 
hensive frame-work of a moral system, the filling up of which is con- 
stituted of detached passages of some twenty of the best writers on 
morals, so much of their writings only being used as bears upon or 
explains the dogma under consideration.’’—Biblical Repository. 


PARKER’S OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
12mo. sheep. $1. 

“This is a succinct compendium of general history in the form of 
question and answer, and well adapted to the use of schools. Mr. 
Parker has a remarkable faculty for putting information iuto the small- 
est compass, here it has been exercised with great succcss.’’— 
(Tribune. 


PARKER’S AIDS TO COMPOSITION. 
Prepared for the Student of ail grades, embracing Specimens and Ex- 
am of School Exercises, and most of the higher Departments of 
lish Composition, both in Prose and Verse, A new Edition. 
with Additions and Improvements. 12mo. sheep extra. 90 cents; 
muslin, 80 cents. 

“ "This volume fills a hiatus in literature long felt; it is replete with 
most valuable and instructive matter, admirably adapted to students, 
and indispensable to all who appreciate the advantages of acquiring 
elegance in diction and literary composition.”—(N. Y. Cour. & Enq. 

CLARK’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
Embracing, also, the Theory and aon of Logarithins ; togeth- 
er with an Appendix, containing Infinite Series, the General Theory 
of Equations, and the most approved Methods of resolving the bigh- 

er Equations. 8vo. sheep extra. §@1. ~4 

HARPER'S NEW YORK CLASS BOOK. 
Comprising Outlines of the Geography and History of New York; 
i obieal Notices of ronson individuals; Sketches of Scenery 
and Natural Hi ; Accounts of Public Institutions, &c. Arrang- 
ed asa Readi ik for Schools. By William Russell.#12mo, 

half sheep. $1.25. ‘ . 

“One ofthe most perfect volumes of the kind ever conceived. Its 
execution fully equals the design. Asa class book, in all the higher 
seminaries, it will be unrivalled ; as a family book in the more intelli- 
gent domestic circles it is sure to be weleomed and highly prized 
{Rufas Babcock, D. D. iaiall idee. 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME 
With Questions, by John Dobson, B.A. 12m9. sheep. 87}'cents; 2 
' muslin 75 cents. — 
* [ndisputably the best school book, on the subject it treats, existing 
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in the English language ; we trust that it will be immediately and 
universally adopted as a text-book in this country.’’—[{Meth.Quar. Rev. 

‘* Tt will be esteemed a real treasure by-all whose time and méans 
forbid access to the more elaborate and exteuded classical histori- “ 
aus.’’—[Literary World. 


SPENCER’S NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK. 


With ~~ Nutes, critical, philological and exegetical, &c., with 
Maps, Indexes, &c. For the use of Schoola, Collleges, and Theolo- 
gical Seminaries. 


LEWIS’S PLATONIC THEOLOGY. 


Plato contra Atheos. Plato against the Atheists; or the Tenth Book 
of the Dialogue on Laws. Accompanied with Critical Notes, and 
followed by extended Dissertations on some of the main Points of 
the Platonic Philosophy and Theology, especially as compared witl 
the Holy Scriptures. 12mo. muslin gilt. $1 50. 

_ This work has been introduced as a text book iu Harvard Univer 
sity, and other literary institutions. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON; 


Based on the German Work of Francis Passow : with Corrections 
and Additions, and the insertion in Alphabetical Order, of the Pro- 
oa Names vecurring in the principal Greek Authors. By Henry 

isler, M. A., under the supervision of Prof. Anthon. Koyal 8vo, 

sheep exira. $5 00. 

“ This book is vastly superior to any Greek-English Lexicon hith- 
erto published, either in this country or in England. No high school 
or college can maintain its caste that does not introduce thi shook.” 
(Courier and Enq. 

* A work of authority, which, for real utility and general accura- 
ey; — and is likely long to do so, without a rival.”—[N. Y. 
Com v. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 


And designed as ects: Academies. 12mo. sheep extra 
1 25. 


ZUMPT’S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Translated and adapted to the use of the High School of Edinburgh, 
by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D. Corrected and Enlarged by Charles 

Anthon, LL.D. 12mo., sheep extra. 75 centr, : 


ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 

From the Ninth revised Edition of the Original, and adapted to the 
use of English Students, by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D. Corrected 
and enlarged by-Charies Anthon, LL.D. 12mo,, sheep extra. 90 
cents. 

“ This, beyond all question, is the work of Dr. Schmitz—the autl.o- 
rized edition of Zumpt’s Grammar, a book which well deserves its 
great celebrity, and the high cetecm in which it is held by the beet of 
Snolare.—. feaeentiiner. 


SCHMUCKER’S PSYCHOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of a new System of Mental Philosephy, on the Basis of 
Consciousness and Common Sense, Designed for Colleges and 
Academies. 12me. muslin. $1. 

* In our opinion this work presents the clearest, most intelligible, 
and satisfactory view which has yet been furnished of the workings 
of the inner man.’’—[Lutheran Observer. 


LOOMIS’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
12mo. sheep. 
* We believe this book will take its place among the best elemen- 
tary books on the subject, which our country has produced.’’—[Ame- 
rican Review. 


LOOMIS’S ALGEBRA. 8vo. sheep. 

“The present work is the fruit of long experience in teaching, and 
diligent investigation of the seience : it is designed to supply a defi- 
ciency long acknowledged to exist—a work which leads the student 
on through the several gradations of the subject, by easy steps.—{Me- 
thodist Quart. - 

M’CLINTOCK AND CROOKS’S FIRST BOOK IN 

LATIN. ‘ 
Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the Method of 
constant Imitation and Repetition. 12mo. sheep extra. 75 cents. 

“ We regard the general arrangement as superior to any we kuow 
of in similar books.’’— [Cincinnati Herald. 


BOYD’S ELEMENTS OF REETORE. sa 
With copious Practical Exercises and Examples _ Including , a 
Succinet History of the English Language, and of British and Ame- 
rican Literature, from the Earliest to the Present Times. On the 
Basis of the recent Works of Alex. Reid and R. Connell; with large 
additions from other sources. Compiled and arranged by J. R. Boyd, 
A.M, mo. half bound, 50 cents. : 
RUSSELL’S JUVENILE CPRAERE. 
omprising the Elementary Rules and Exercises in Declamation, with 
se B Selection of Pieces for Practice. 12mv, half bound, 70 cents ; 
muslin, 60 cents. : ol 
‘The object of the present work is to present the first principles of 
elocution as they apply to declamatfon ; to reduce every principle to 
im: practice by the introduction of priate exercises ; to 
illustrate the principles of gesture ; and to furnish young speakers with 
a supply of suitable pieces for a more extended application to the rules 
of elocution.’’—{Standard. 


*,* Dr. Anthon’s series of School Classics, see Harper & Bro- 
thers’ fad Descriptive Catalogue, to be obtained gratuitously of the 
publishers. ~~ , . i afi, 
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